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“In those days I often trod the Boul’ Mich’ without a single sou in my pocket.” 


The Hermit of Rue Madame—Page 26s. 
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‘discussing art, literature and music. 


THE HERMIT OF RUE MADAME 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


Author of ‘Scribes and Pharisees,’"" ‘‘Whoso Findeth a Wife,” ete. 
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Latin there occurred many incidents trod the Boul’ Mich’ without a single sou 
worth recording, but none perhapsimore in my pocket, my coat threadbare, my 
curious than the one I have resolved here boots gaping and sadly down at heel; but 


¥ iny student days in the Quartier preferring literature. In those days I often 


to relate. I am compelled to disguise I wore my black velvet deve¢ at the ap- 
the real names for obvious reasons. proved angle, and my shabby clothes 

[ first met old Jules Legros in alow passed muster because I was a Bohemian. 
and decidedly dirty little cafe in the Place It has now become the fashion among 
St. Michel. painters and writers to ape Bohemianism. 

\ merry, reckless youth I was in those Wewho were bred in the true Bohemia 
days, living on two frances a day, sharing of want and recklessness are still Bohe- 


an attic with two other men, named Brun  mians, and will remain so until we die, 
and Morand, in an airy position on the whatever may now be our calling in life. 
Quai Montebello overlooking the Seine, In London to-day it is asad and bastard 
studying art in a lazy way, but much Bohemianism that dines at fashionable 
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“He was no musician.”’ 


restaurants, sips expensive wines and fin- 
ishes its repast with liqueurs. In Paris 
twenty years ago, one still lived in the 
real Bohemia of the grisette, that neat- 
ankled creation of our immortal Murger; 
in the atmosphere of the laughing Mimi, 
and skittish, short-skirted Suzette; in a 
circle where genius overflowed, and where 
one’s shabby-coated friends cared nothing 
for the greater world of wealth and fash- 
ion beyond the Seine. 

My fellow-student, Camille Brun, first 
introduced me to the strange, gray-faced 
old man, Jules Legros. Camille, the idle, 
~areless, dark-haired youth from Tours, 
who shared our attic in those days, and 
was iny bosom friend, afterwards became 
Deputy for Orleans, and subsequently 


president of that occasional bear garden 
the Chamber of Deputies. Twenty years 
ago he, like myself, was an out-at-elbow 
vagabond who studied art, cursed his 
luck, smoked caporals eternally and _bor- 
rowed fifty centimes from all and sundry, 
for he was asad spendthrift. Many a time 
have we, on a winter’s night, togethet 
filled our stomachs with hot chestnuts 
from the stall on the Petit Pont, in order 
to keep out the cold. Yet to-day he is one 
of the greatest men in ‘‘/fowt Paris,’’ and 
sometimes when I dine at his fine house 
in the Avenue des Champs-Elysees we 
laugh together over our merry escapades 
of the old days. 

When on that memorable night he in- 
troduced me to old Legros, I distinctly 








remember whispering that the old fellow’s 
facial expression reminded me of my Fa- 
ther Christmas. Whereat Camille laughed. 

The old man was seated at a table, 
smoking a rank cigar, and drinking a cup 
of execrable coffee. His face was a de- 
cidedly clever one, and although his eyes 
were dark witha brightness undimmed 
by age, his hair and long beard were 
prematurely white. He was eccentric in 
manner, extremely shabby in dress, and 
had a habit when talking of contracting 
his shaggy eye-brows that gave his face a 
most peculiar expression. On the stage 
the old fellow would have made a typical 
miser. His face was wrinkled, but rather 
by study than by age. 

We sat chatting for more than an hour, 
discussing art, literature, music and other 
subjects; and by his pronouncements I 
quickly saw that 
he was a critic of 
no mean order, es- 
pecially of litera- 
ture and of music. 

At last we parted, 
not, however, be- 
fore he had given 
me his address ata 
house in the nar- 
row and extremely 
grimy Rue Mad- 
ame, and I had 
promised to look 
in one evening for 
a chat. 

‘*He’s a funny 
old duffer,’’ Brun 
said, laughing, as 
we lounged along 
the Boulevard St. 
Michel arm-in- 
ari. 


‘But what is 
he?’ I inquired. 
The old man had 


interested me. 
“Amystery,’ 
my friend respond- 
ed. ‘‘He’s a bit 
mad on music, they 
say. But you've 
been honored with 
an invitation, the 
first he’s ever given 
to any one. Go 
and spend an even- 
ing with him.’’ 


This I 


’ 


The Hermit of Rue Madame 


. “a polite note from one of the first pub'ishers 
did. A P in Paris.” 
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few nights later, ascending to the top 
floor of a very dingy house, I found the 
old man alone in a bare room, poorly fur- 
nished, with a bed at one end, hidden 
by a screen. At the other end was an 
old piano, sadly chipped and worn, and 
this, together with a table, a few chairs, 
and a small, much-rusted stove, com- 
pleted the furniture. 

He welcomed me warmly, gave me 
some thin red wine and a cigarette, and 
we sat together chatting upon matters 
literary. His conversation was charming. 
He treated me witha kindly leniency 
whenever, in my youthful inexperience, 
I ventured to criticize, and took infinite 
trouble to explain any error that I made. 
His knowledge of men and things was 
marvelous. AsI sat before him I could 
not help comparing him to an encyclo- 


pedia of knowl- 
edge. He spoke 
a French well, but 


told me that he was 
by birth an Italian. 

‘“Tam,’’ he said, 
“like yourself, a 
student. I have 
| been all my life a 
student. I shall die 
one.’’ 

“And do you 
often return to 
Italy?’’ I asked. 

‘*Seldom,’’ he 
e | answered, sighing. 
} f ‘*Whenever I go, I 


= long to return here 
2) to Paris—to this 
' | 4 e 
ie 3) room, which has 





been my home for 
thirty years.’’ 

His eccentricities 

| were many. I 

glanced at the bat- 

tered old piano, 

with its time-vel- 

| lowed keys, after 

| we had been chat- 

ting for a long 

time, and then, re- 

, collecting how Ca- 

,| mille had told me 

r | of the old man’s 

passion of music, 

asked him to play 


| 
jot 


something. 
‘‘Ah!”’ he ex- 
claimed, with a 
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“Old Legros at my side would comment upon it as ‘mere clap-trap.’” 


short, dry laugh. ‘“‘I’m not much of an 
instrumentalist. I love music, but, alas! 
I fail—fail always. Still, if you wish, 
I’ll try over something,’’ and he seated 
himself at the instrument, and ran his 
stiff and aged fingers over the rickety 
keys. 

I have a pretty good ear for music, and 
in a moment recognized that what he had 
said was correct. He was no musician. 
He tried to play some classical piece that 
I had never heard before, and executed it 
so ill that I was glad when he had fin- 
ished. 

Many, many times after that night I 
visited the queer old fellow, until we 
grew extremely friendly. Little was 
known of him in our student set. He was 
old, of a day long since past; and al- 
though he would take his airing of an 
afternoon in the Boulevard St. Germain, 
leaning heavily on his stick, yet he was 
most eccentric and utterly friendless. 

Months went by. I was the only vis- 
itor he ever had, and one day he explained 
that the reason he had first invited me 


was because of the intimate knowledge I 
had shown of the masterpieces of the 
great romance writers. 

‘*But Iam only an amateur. I write 
romance which is never published,’’ I 
said, gloomily. 

‘*Persevere,’’ the old man answered. 
‘‘Persevere. Strive on, and on, as I have 
done.”’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to re- 
mark that his efforts of a lifetime in mu- 
sic had not been very successful from a 
monetary point of view; but I hesitated, 
fearing to pain him. 

‘“The manuscript you left with me the 
other day I have read from end to end,’’ 
he went on in his thin, weak voice. 
‘“There is merit in it. You have no love 
for art, but some day you will become a 
novelist.’’ 

‘fAh! I fear not,’’ I answered, despair- 
ingly. ‘‘It is very good of you to encour- 
age me, but to be able to write books re- 
quires far greater talent than I possess.’’ 

*“*“Have confidence in yourself,’’ he 
urged. ‘‘When you work, put your whole 


ee 
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soul into it. Then you will succeed.”’ 
I smile now when I recollect the crude 
and sorry stuff which I submitted to him 
for his judgment. Yet, from his keen 
criticism of every situation and every 
character I knew that he read every 
line. 

The only thing which jarred upon me 
when I visited that squalid room, with its 
bare white-washed walls and ragged car- 
pet, was the jingling of that old piano, 
Impelled by his natural eccentricity, he 
would sometimes suddenly cast himself 
into the chair before that tuneless old in- 
strument and tinkle out an air, imme- 
diately afterwards apologizing. True, as 
Camille had said, he was hopelessly mad 
on music. 

Yet to that white-bearded, mysterious, 
lonely old man I owe my first step in lit- 
erature. 





setting at the plain deal table, her head fallen upon her arm.” 
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‘*T have a friend who may be able to do 
something for you,’’ he observed one day. 
**T’ll write to him.”’ 

Three days later there came a polite 
note from one of the first publishers in 
Paris asking me to submit a novel which 
I had written in French. I did so, and 
within a week I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that it was accepted. 

It was published. The great critic Cas- 
taud in the Figaro was loud in its praises 
and it was therefore a success. 

In those days of my fight with fortune 
the strange old hermit of the Rue Ma- 
dame was always my adviser. Sometimes 
I pictured his melancholy past, an utter 
failure, living in that single room for 
thirty years, and believing himself a mas- 
ter of music. His courtly manner was al- 
ways that of the decayed gentleman. 

One winter’s evening when I entered 
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his room I found him dressed in his sadly 
frayed overcoat and extremely rusty silk 
hat. 


“é ’ 


‘Cleopatra,’ the new work there has 
been such unnecessary talk about, is to be 
produced to-night at the opera,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Will you come with me? I 
have sufficient to pay our entry to the 
cheapest part of the house. Let us watch 
Salvi’s failure.’’ 

He, an unsuccessful recluse in a garret, 
was fond of sneering at the work of Salvi, 
the greatest of living composers, the man 
whose marvelous operas were popular all 
the world over. It is the way of the un- 
successful. I was convinced that he be- 
lieved himself able to compose far better 
music than Salvi’s, although he was 
never so conceited as to tell me so. 

Well, we went to the opera, and _ stand- 
ing inthe high-up gallery watched the 
production of ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ the work of 
the greatest master of the century. Half 
of fashionable Europe seemed present, in- 
cluding the President of the Republic and 
numbers of foreign princes. The scene 
was one of such brilliancy that I shall 
ever remember it. From the overture un- 
til the curtain fell the audience were en- 
tranced by the magnificent music, yet old 
Legros by my side every now and then 
would comment upon it as ‘‘mere clap- 
trap,’’ and sneer at its composer as a man 
who ought to turn his attention to ball- 
room waltzes. 

At length the curtain fell for the last 
time, and the great theatre was filled with 
wild and tumultuous applause, in response 
to which several persons appeared before 
the curtain. At sight of them my eccen- 
tric companion became terribly excited 
and hissed loudly, but his voice was at 
once drowned by the long roar of applause. 

‘*Well,’’ I asked, as we were walking 
home together through the clear frosty 
night, ‘‘what is your opinion of the 
work ?’’ I liked to humor him. 

‘* A bad opera, full of the most glaring 
defects, and wretchedly executed,’’ he 
snapped. 

‘*Tf thought it magnificent,’’ I admitted. 

‘* Ah! then you did not detect the glar- 
ing mistakes in orchestration,’’ he said. 
‘*You have no ear, my lad. The public 
has no ear, or they would not be caught 
by such wretched stuff as that. Bah!’’ 

And with this final exclamation of dis- 
gust he hobbled on, leaning upon my 
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arm, until we crossed the Seine into our 
own Quartier. 

Yes, poor old Legros was sane upon 
every subject except one. The moment 
he entered his bare, gloomy room he 
flung himself down at his cracked 
piano and commenced to try over an in- 
termezzo which had been one of the great- 
est successes in the newly-produced work. 
Again and again he played it over, some- 
times as we had heard it, sometimes with 
variations of his own, until he seemed lost 
in thought. 

‘‘Nothing but mere jingle—mere jin- 
gle!’’ he cried at last, starting up wildly. 
‘*The so-called music is nothing but piffle 
from end toend. But see what the pa- 
pers say of it to-morrow. ‘They will de- 
clare it to be the finest opera ever pro- 
duced. Why? Because its composer has 
caught the public ear and is a great man. 
A great man!’’ he laughed bitterly. ‘‘ Ah! 
what a sorry thing is greatness!’’ 

I glanced at him with regret that he 
should be so narrow-minded as to be jeal- 
ous of the great man of genius whose 
name was on every one’s tongue. Was 
not the music of the master, Salvi, ac- 
knowledged by the most captious critics 
to be unapproachable? 

‘*But he is practically a millionaire, 
I’ve heard,’’ I said. ‘‘Besides that fine 
house of his in the Avenue du Trocadero, 
he has a magnificent palace in Italy. He 
is Italian, is he not?’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ the old man snarled. ‘‘And he 
has made his millions of francs by an en- 
tirely false art. A lot of good his riches 
and his palace does him, if he is a true 
master. But heis net. Heis merely a 
poseur, fit only to be a composer for the 
barrel-organs and street musicians.”’ 

I left him, laughing at his sweeping 
condemnation. He was, indeed, a bilious 
critic. 

Next day the papers, as he had pre- 
dicted, were loud in their praises of the 
new work. I knew he would buy them, 
and I smiled when I thought of the biting 
sarcasm of his strictures. 

I had been out to get my mid-day meal 
at Mother Busch’s little c*émervie, and on 
returning saw at the door of the house 


where I lived a fine carriage with a coro- 
net on the panels and a footman waiting 
at the door with the rug over his arm. 
Then, on ascending to my room, I found 
awaiting me an elegantly dressed lady of 














“T stood before him with outstretched hand.’ 
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about thirty, extremely good-looking, 
and wrapped in rich furs. 

‘*T believe,’’ she said, rising as I en- 
tered—‘‘I believe that you are acquainted 
with an old gentleman named Legros, are 
you not?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered, very surprised. 

‘*Well, I’ve called, M’sieur, to ask 
whether you would do me a small favor— 
whether you would deliver to M’sieur Le- 
gros this note, and obtain for me an an- 
swer? I would go myself, but there are 
certain circumstances which prevent me.”’ 

“*Certainly,’’ I answered, ‘‘I will give 
him the letter with pleasure when I call 
this evening, and, if you wish, will bring 
you the reply.’’ 

‘“Thank you so much,’’ she answered, 
with a sweet smile ‘‘ But I will call here, 
say at ten to-morrow morning, for the re- 
ply.’’ And then she expressed interest in 
the unfinished pictures on the easels, and 
having inspected the long attic, which 
was our studio and living-room combined, 
she left me a coroneted note and de- 
parted. 

That night, when I called, I found the 
queer old fellow ill. He was lying on 
the bed, crooning to himself airs from the 
opera ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ which seemed now 
to haunt him. I chatted with him, but 
found that his prostration was due to ex- 
haustion. He had been playing all day, 
he explained. Then I handed him the 
mysterious note. 

‘*Who gave you that ?’’ he gasped, sit- 
ting up erect, and glaring at the coronet 
on the envelope. 

‘*A lady,’’ answered. ‘‘She called on 
me.’’ 

‘*Do you know her name?’’ 

‘“*No,’’ I said. ‘‘She did not give it.’’ 

His teeth were set, and I fancied he 
sighed, as if relieved by my ignorance. 

He opened the letter with trembling 
hands and read its contents. His face be- 
came hard, his eyes wild, even cruel. 

‘Pell her,’’ he said, hoarsely. ‘‘Tell 
her that she may call to-morrow after- 
noon.’’ 

I fancied there were tears in his dark 
eyes. This incident was certainly strange. 

Then he lit the note in the flame of the 
guttering candle, and held it until it was 
consumed, 

Next day, at the hour appointed, the 
lady called, and was overjoyed when I 
gave her the verbal response. I worked 
on at my writing when she had gone, but 
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at dusk I went round to see how the old 
man was. 

As usual, I entered the room without 
knocking, but started back when I saw in 
the dim twilight a female figure sitting at 
the plain deal table, her head fallen upon 
her arms. 

I glanced around the room. ‘The old 
man was not there. 

The silence of the gloomy room was 
broken only by alow sob. I advanced, 
and in an instant saw that she was the 
mysterious lady with whom he had made 
the appointment. 

She rose slowly when she saw me, turn- 
ing her sad, tear-stained face to mine—a 
face full of tragic beauty—saying: 

‘*He has gone! When I came, I found 
this letter on the table.’’ And again she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

**But he will come back,’’ I said. ‘‘He 
could not live away from this, his home.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered, brokenly, shaking 
her head. ‘‘ He will never return—never.’’ 

She told me nothing, but stood gazing 
around the squalid old room, with its 
bare, plastered walls, its tiny bed, and its 
cracked piano, until her footman entered 
to tell her that her carriage was waiting 
below. Then, with an effort, she stifled 
her tears, thanked me, bowed rather stiffly 
and went forth. 

I went daily to that deserted high-up 
old room for nearly a month, but my 
friend did not return. It was true, as his 
mysterious visitor had said, he had left 
his beloved Quarticr Latin forever. 
Strange, too, that he never wrote to me, 
his only friend; and as months went on I 
became firmly confident that the feeble, 
eccentric old fellow, who had been so 
kind and sympathetic, was dead. 

Years passed. From Paris I drifted to 
Iondon, where I struggled to gain a foot- 
hold in literature. It was uphill work, 
and amid new faces and new friends I 
often mourned the loss of the harmless 
old Legros, who fancied himself a critic 
of music, wondering why he had so sud- 
denly left me, without a single word. 

Until a few months ago it remained a 
profound mystery, and it was cleared up 
quite by accident. 

I was in Genoa, and with a friend, an 
Italian advocate, had strolled one even- 
ing into the popular Café Roma, when 
suddenly the men about me whispered to 
one another, and nearly every hat was 
raised in respectful salute. I turned to 
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look for the object of these salutations, 
and saw hobbling down the centre of the 
café, leaning upon his stick, with hair 
blanched like snow, none other than my 
old, long-lost friend, Jules Legros. 

I gazed at him as one arisen from the 
dead, but my friend said: 

‘*Look! You see this old gentleman 
coming toward us? It isthe great com- 
poser, Salvi.”’ 

‘*Salvi!’’ I gasped. ‘‘Impossible!’ 

‘*Certainly. He has a magnificent pal- 
ace here, but is most eccentric, and has 
lived a greater part of his life asa her- 
mit. ‘The place, they say, is closed, save 
for a couple of rooms in which he lives 
and works, composing all those wonderful 
operas which have rendered him world- 
famous as the greatest of living masters. 
He has but one daughter, a very beauti- 
ful woman, but she displeased him by 
marrying the Prince d’Albigny, and he 
has disowned her, and will never look 
upon her face. His wife, a young and 
very beautiful woman, to whom he was 
entirely devoted, died within a vear after 
her marriage, and ever since his eccen- 
tricities have been very marked. I have 
heard that he disappeared from all his 
friends for years, and then suddenly re- 
turned to life again as from the grave. 
Nowadays he is an hadstué here, coming 


’ 


THE 
By CHARLES 


BUILDER OF 


regularly each evening, smoking his 
cigar, drinking his glass of beer, and be- 
ing fetched home by his valet at ten 
o’clock. It is all his recreation, and ue 
speaks with nobody. 

He was about to pass me by unnatieel, 
but, rising, I stood before him with out- 
stretched hand. 

For an instant he glanced at me inquir- 
ingly, then his eyes brightened, and his 
thin, chilly fingers closed tightly over 
mine as he sank into the chair beside me. 

Our meeting was, indeed, a pleasant 
one, and from that day I have ever been 
a welcom2 guest—almost, I think, the 
only guest—at that great white palace 
away on the hillside which those who 
have visited Genoa know so well—the 
home of the great master, Salvi. 

og when seated with him in his 
small, plainly furnished study where he 
works daily, still as enthusiastic as he 
was twenty years ago, I mentioned those 
days long past when he had been present 
with me at the Paris Opera, and watched 
the producticn of his own masterpiece. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, a trifle bitterly, pass- 
ing his thin hand across his brow. a | 
hissed it because it deserved it. I am 
hard to please, you will say. Well, it is 
because somehow I can never attain real 
perfection. Iam a student always ”’ 


THE OREGON 


SEDGWICK AIKEN 


IRVING MURRAY SCOTT 


‘Earth gave her chosen men of strength 
& 2 
(Thev lived and strove and died for me) 


To drive my road a 


nation’s length, 


And toss the miles aside for me.’’ 


O incident of the late war will appeal 

N more tothe historian, seeking the 
heroic and the picturesque, than the 

race of the battleship Oregon, around Cape 
Horn, through the waters of two oceans, 
hastening to join the fleet for the saving 
of the nation. Already the story has been 
told in song and prose, and followed up 
by the ship’s valiant record in the stirring 
days off Santiago. The nation knows the 


ship and is proud. Naval annals tell of 
those who manned the great fighting ma- 
chine. All honor is given the men behind 
the guns. But what of the man behind 
the ship? 

‘*What can he do?’’ asked Peter Dona- 
hue, of San Francisco, to the junior part- 
ner of Murray & Hazelhurst, of Balti- 
more. That was in 1859. Mr. Donahue 
had hought a fire engine of the Baltimore 





Irving Murray Scott. 


From his latest photograph by Taber. 
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firm, and young Scott, an apprentice lad 
of twenty-two, had asked to go West 
with the engine. 

‘*He can do anything he agrees to do,’’ 
replied Mr. Hazelhurst. 

That settled it. The fair-haired youth, 
who had come to the city from his father’s 
Maryland farm, five years before, went 
West. Hedid as he agreed to do, and 
more. He reorganized the Donahue foun- 
dry, already known as the Union Iron 
Works, watched his opportunities, utilized 
his Quaker gifts of industry and _perse- 
verance, uniting them to that nineteenth 
century motive power—‘‘ Keep hustling.’’ 
He built mining machinery for the Com- 
stock and the big gold mines of Califor- 
nia, and when mining waned he turned 
to ship-building. He has built, including 
the Oregon, nine warships for his coun- 
try’s navy, and has contracts for five 
more. The establishment that he went to 
in 1860, as escort to a fire engine that was 
considered the perfection of mechanism, 
now employs over 3,500 men, and fully 
15,000 people secure from it direct sup- 
port. Since incorporation in 1883, the 
Union Iron Works has secured contracts 
aggregating more than $22,000,000, has 
paid $13,000,000 in wages, has paid over 
$16,000,000 in material, the purchase of 
tools and dividends, and possesses a plant 
to-day valued at about $4,000,000. 

‘‘Always, as a boy, I wanted to do 
something,’’ said Mr. Scott to me, as we 
sat in his comfortable library at his home 
on Rincon Hill, San Francisco, and he 
talked with a far-away look in his eyes of 
his early life in Maryland. Clearly, if the 
doing of things were all, it would seem 
that he has attained his boyish aim. 

Quiet, cultured, plain-spoken, demo- 
cratic and business-like, is this man who 
has done something. He has no ambition 
to rank as a millionaire and values money 
only for what it will accomplish. He 
loves books and pictures. He has in his 
home one of the finest art collections in 
the country. He has invented many me- 
chanical appliances, and is constantly 
suggesting ways, means and devices. A 
valve motion, a pillow block, and a valve 
air compressor are among his inventions. 
Reading, or a ride horseback, or a drive in 
the park, are his recreations. He uses 
neither tobacco nor intoxicants. His em- 
ployées like him for his common-sense 
views of justice. He is outspoken, almost 
blunt. There are no frills of social usages 


or class distinctions. He is always ap- 
proachable and is credited with usually 
saying just what he means. He speaks 
with the clear enunciation and slightly 
nasal tones of New England. He loves 
his home, and there he leaves all ‘‘shop’’ 
behind. His family know little or nothing 
of his business affairs. Heis helpful to 
old friends and to young people. He has 
ever been one of the ardent supporters of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of San 
Francisco. He is extremely fond of all 
animals, but makes books and pictures 
his only fad. He believes in politics for 
young men and has always been a Repub- 
lican. He has never held any office of im- 
portance except those of presidential elec- 
tor, and chairman of the California Com- 
mission to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
He is at this writing among the candi- 
dates for the United States Senate to suc- 
ceed Senator White. He likes to travel, 
has been around the world once, and to 
Europe several times. 

His is a Westward view. He is hopeful 
of the development of the Orient and is 
enthusiastic in his views of the part that 
this country is destined to play in helping 
to make over the map of Eastern Asia. 
His likes and dislikes are strong. His 
temperament is positive and he makes no 
pretense at diplomacy. He is generous 
but shrewd atatrade. Though born in 
Maryland he possesses many characteris- 
tics of the typical Yankee. He holds the 
qualities in somewhat rare combination 
of invention, imagination and business 
capacity with high ideals, as shown in 
his love of pictures and books; he couples 
the capacity for practical mechanics, for 
directing others, and the ability to make 
a bargain. 

He is observing and likes to ask ques- 
tions and find out the ‘‘why’’ of things. 

He is not fond of being calleda self- 
made man, attributing much to inherited 
traits, tothe sound guidance of his pa- 
rents, and to his early practical training. 

When I asked Mr. Scott about his start 
in life, he fixed his eye on a Doré master- 
piece on the library wall, and looked rem- 
iniscent. 

‘‘In the first place, I had the best fa- 
ther and mother that ever lived,’’ he be- 
gan, and then paid them a glowing tribute. 

His father, John Scott, who died only 
afew years ago at an advanced age, was 
a Quaker preacher. He lived on the farm, 
yet known as ‘Old Regulation,’’ that was 
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deeded to his ancestor, Abraham Scott, 
by the Chancellor of Maryland in 1787. 
The family had been Qnakers for many 
generations. The first ancestor came 
from Cumberland, England, in 1722, set- 
tling first in Pennsylvania. Here is the 
sort of bill of lading that his Quaker as- 
sociates gave this migrating Scott when 
he set out from home: 

From our monthly men’s meeting held at 
Wodhall in Cumberland, in old England, ye 
22d 6 mo. 1722. 


To our Dearly Beloved frds. and bretheren 
in Philadelphia or elsewhere in Pennsylvania 
to whom this meeting sendeth greeting: 


Whereas, ye bearer heareof, Abraham Scot, 


Magazine 


John Lightfoot Scott (his brother), Isaac Scott 
(his coson), William Parke. 

The father of Mr. Scott lived continu- 
ously for seventy-three years in the 
stone house where he was born. It still 
stands on the old farm, about twenty miles 
from Baltimore, in Baltimore County. In 
it Mr. Scott was born Dec. 25, 1837. On 
the place was a flouring mill, now in ruins, 
from which the family for generations de- 
rived no small income. It was known as 
Hebron Mills. Mr. Scott’s father possessed 
strong character and wonderful vitality. 
He was well educated, traveled much, and 
was widely known. He was a life-long 

















The Union Iron Works in 1899, at Potrero, San Francisco. 











The works and yard ver more than twenty-five acres 


hath offered to this meet. his inclination to 
transport himself from hence to your city (or 
nation) and desired a few lines from us con- 
cerning his going in unity etc., we do there- 
fore signify unto you that so faras we know 
he hath been a pretty good orderly conversa- 
tion,is in unity with frds,and comes with con- 
sent of this meeting in order to settle among 
you for ye better advancement of his trade or 
ways of living. We also, upon inquiry, do not 
find but that he, ye sd. Abraham, is free and 
cleare from all women on acct. of marriage 
Signed, on behalf of ye above meeting, by 
John Scott (his father), George Bowloy, Jo- 
seph Peacock, Thomas Priestman, George 
Peacock, John Soworby, Thomas Bewley, 
John Barne, Thomas Scott, John Sloe, George 
Mark, William Gronup, George Parker, Joshua 
Scott, (his brother), Moses Scott (his unkall), 


friend of the poet Whittier. He was not 
a clergyman in the denominational sense, 
preached only when the spirit moved him, 
possessing property and gaining an in- 
come from the mill and the farm. The 
mother of Mr. Scott was Elizabeth Littig, 
a descendent of Philip Littig, who went 
to Baltimore from Germany early in the 
eighteenth century. Family history tells 
us that he brought over a church organ, 
set it up, and traded it for ten acres of 
land that later became the business sec- 
tion of the city. Her father was collector 
of the port of Baltimore under the John 
Adams’ administration. She was skilled 
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and get the most 





painting, and, 
like her husband, | 
was most devout 

in religious mat- 
ters. Mr. Scott is 
the seventh of 
eleven children, 
of whom only 
three others sur- 
vive. ‘These are 
Mrs. Eleanor 
Scott, who mar- 
ried a cousin, and 
still lives on the 
homestead; Mrs. 
Oliver Orrick, 
who lives in Oak- | 
land, Cal., and 
Henry T. Scott, | 
the youngest of 
the family, who 

is associated with 
his brother in 
the Union Iron 
Works. 

‘It was ‘Old 
Nick’ and that mill that gave me my 
mechanical bent,’’ said Mr. Scott. ‘‘The 
miller’s name was Nicholas Merryman, 
and we were very fond of one another. I 
was continually seeing things and asking 
why they were so, and how they came 
about. I I could make and fit a 
spoke and knew all parts of a wagon or 
of the mill. I liked to improve things 
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Mr. Scott. 


From a photograph taken in 1875 








From daguerrotype taken at the age 


i ™ | out of them. I 
| remember I look- 
| ed out for the 

chickens and 


made a study so 
| as to get the most 
| eggs and best re- 

sults. One day a 
| lamb broke its leg 

and they were go- 
| ing to shoot it. I 
took it, set the 
leg, and soon had 
it about all 
right. 

‘* After that they 

gave me all in- 
| jured calves and 

lambs, allowing 

me half the profit 

when sold. In 
| that way and from 
chickens I had 
about sixty dol- 
lars saved up 
when I went to 
Baltimore to make a start. 

‘‘T used to prune and graft, knew just 
how to make cider, how to smoke a ham, 
and how to kill the hogs or sheep. I 
knew all about the fish in the creeks, and 
used to give the city sportsmen pointers 
on how to shoot the squirrels. I remem- 
ber I objected to following old rules. I 
told my grandfather I didn’t see why 


of twenty. 


scott. 


From a photograph taken in 1880. 
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those almanac fellows knew any more 
about planting than anyone else, and I 
figured out the season’s changes for my- 
self.’’ 

Once when an _ itinerant Methodist 
clergyman stopped at the house—for the 
farm was the hospitable resort of all 
‘reeds and classes, and, later, a safe ref- 
age for escaping slaves—he pictured in 
young Irving’s hearing the place of pun- 
ishmeut for the wicked as a lake of brim- 
stone, burning eternally. The youngster 
secured some brimstone the next day, and 
on experimenting, noted how rapidly it 


was cousumed. When he next encoun- 





of schooling, and then he attended the 
Milton academy, near at hand, of which 
John Emerson Lamb, a noted educator of 
that section, was the principal. There 
his record was that of a good scholar, but 
he had then the faculty of knowing his 
own mind and speaking it plainly. His 
temper was quick, he was set and often 
stubborn, and he had school-boy fights 
aplenty. 

Junius Brutus Booth was one of his fel- 
low pupils at the academy, and the visits 
of Edwin Booth and John Wilkes Booth 
to their brother, are among his schwol- 
day remembrances. 









































Rey. John Scott, Quaker. 


tered the clergyman he annoyed that vis- 
itor, as well as shocked his devout father, 
by asking: ‘‘If that lake burns all the 
time where does the supply of brimstone 
come from? Because it would take an 
awful lot to keep it going steadily.’’ 

The inquiring turn of mind of young 
Scott suggested a scientific profession for 
his future, and it was first planned to 
make a physician of him; but the love of 
mechanics implanted by the old miller 
turned the lad to the life-work that he 
followed. There was the beginning of a 
broad education from his cultured pa 
rents, the lessons taught by nature in 
fields and brooks, the usual preliminaries 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Scott. 


f Irving M.S 


In the fall of 1854, at the age of seven- 
teen, he went to Baltimore, living with 
an uncle and entering the factory of Obed 
Hussey, as an apprentice. Hussey was 
the inventor and manufacturer of the reap 
ing machine of that day. There he learned 
details of iron and wood-working, remain- 
ing about four years. He devoted his 
evenings, meanwhile, to good advantage. 
Three nights a week he went to the 
Maryland Institute classes in mechanical 
drawing, one evening he devoted to a 
class in German, and one evening to popu- 
lar lectures. Saturday evenings, usuaily, 
he passed in his uncle’s library, delving 
into general literature of all sorts and read- 
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ing especially the 
best poetry, of 
which he is to-day 
passionately fond. 
One day, in 1858, 
he asked Mr. Hus- 
sey to look over 
four machines that 
he had made, prac- 
tically all himself. 
‘*T think I’ve got 
about as far as I 
can with you,’’ he 
said to Mr. Hussey, 
‘fand I want to get 
higher.’’ Mr. Hus- 
sey suggested he 
go to the big estab- 
lishment of Murray 
& Hazelliurst, on 


Federal Hill and Baltimore Co., M 
learn marine en- 
gineering. He secured a place, first as 


draughtsman, on Mr. Hussey’s recom- 
mendation, but, later, was made foreman 
in charge of stationary and fire engines. 
The firm was building ships for the navy, 
and there, in 1858, the future builder of 
the Oregon saw his first warship under 





The House in which Irving M. Scott was Born. 


yland. Built in 1787. 


construction. The 
Dakota fire engines 
were in great de- 
mand, and the 
Federal Hill firm 
made them a spec- 
ialty. Young Scott 
showed such ca- 
pacity that he was 
entrusted with sev- 
eral outside tasks 
of importance. He 
set up the mechan- 
ism of the light- 
house on Body’s 
Island, and also 
that at Cape 
Charles, which was 
then located on a 
part of the old 
Custis estate. It 
was while engaged 
in this latter work that the’raid of John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry occurred, and 
the stranger lighthouse man was for a 
time under surveillance because of the 
large mail that he received. 

In 1859 caine the turning point in the 
fortunes of young Scott. The firm failed, 











Present Home of Irving M. Scott, San Francisco. 
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Machine Shop, Union Iron Works. 


there was a public sale, and a stranger 
bought a lot of machinery, including a 
fire engine. It was Peter Donahue of 
California. Scott saw him and was prac- 
tically engaged to go West, but nothing 
definite was done in the matter until Oc- 
tober, 1860, when Donahue, then in New 
York, sent for him to go there. Scott 
went promptly, and the result was that 
he was engaged by Donahue for one year. 
He sailed from New York Dec. 1, 1860, 
on the steamer Avve/, and arrived in San 
Francisco, Dec. 24, going from Panama 
to San Francisco by the steamer Golden 
Age. He reported for duty the day after 
arrival, and then began the energetic ca- 
reer that was to result so successfully. 
The firm was then building the Sag7- 
naw for the government. Donahue was at 
the Legislature much of the time soon 
after Scott’s arrival, and affairs at the 
works were at sixes and sevens. Brodie, 
the foreman, threatened to leave and did 
leave, and Scott, without authority, and 
although only engaged as a draughtsman, 
took entire charge and directed things for 
two weeks until Donahue’s return. He 
introduced system into the methods and 


made affairs run aiong so smoothly that 
Donahue was pleased and made him 
permanent foreman. 

About this time Donahue offered to in- 
crease his wages, but Scott thought over 
the matter and declined. 

“Tf I break my year’s contract with 
you,’’ he said to Donahue, ‘‘I’ll have to 
take what you give me. I prefer to keep 
my contract, and when it’s up you'll 
have to pay me what I’m worth.”’ 

Donahue looked aghast. ‘‘You’re the 
first man,’’ he said, ‘‘that I’ve ever 
known to refuse a raise of pay.’’ 

Results justified Scott’s foresight. At 
the end of the year he was re-engaged 
and was paid just four times what Dona- 
hue had offered him. He saved money, 
and soon felt ina position to possess a 
home. He was married, in 1863, to Miss 
Laura Hord, of the Kentucky family of 
that name, who was then visiting rela- 
tives in California. Their home for many 
years on Harrison street, in the old-time 
residence district of the city, has been 
the centre of brilliant social events, and 
many visitors of prominence in arts, let- 
ters and the sciences have there been en- 





Ss. Battleship ““Oregon’’ on the Ways, 1893. 


The Launching of the “Oregon,” 1896. Knocking Away the Blocks. 
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tertained. There are two children, Laur- 
auce Irving Scott, now a student at Cor- 
nell University, and Mrs. Alice Webb 
Scott Brown. 

Without claiming special gifts of ora- 
tory, Mr. Scott takes a common-sense 
view of things that has made him in de- 
mand for public addresses. He has 
spoken many times, among other occa- 
sious as president of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, of the San Francisco Art 
Association, at the laying of the 
corner stone of the Academy of 
Sciences, and at the unveiling of 
monuments in Golden Gate Park to 
the memory of Francis Scott Key, 
and Thomas Starr King. He is ever 
pro .4 that he is a mechanic, and 
doesn t hesitate to boast of the days 
when he was a wage-earner, and of 
the lessons taught by labor. Inan 
address at the Mechanics’ Institute 
he said: 

‘‘The nation’s interest will be 
safe with the mechanics, who have 
been taught to take the crude ma- 
terials and shape them into a har- 
monious whole; taught to con- 
struct, taught to build up, taught 
to accomplish, trained to direct 
their energies in one direction for 
acommon purpose; for they will 
take this discipline with them into 
the council chambers, and prove 
that the strength of the Republic 
rests with the producers.’ 
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Again, ina public utterance, he said: 

‘‘Tamin favor of the highest wages 
consistent with maximum industry, and 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
I am in favor of every American, whether 
native born or naturalized, being free and 
independent, well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
sheltered, well-educated in practical sci- 
entific learning, and thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of moral right.’’ 
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In educational affairs, Mr. Scott is 
alert. He has served as regent of the 
University of California, trustee of the 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University, and 
trustee of the San Francisco Free Li- 
brary. He isaclub man in a mild way. 
He is a wember of the Pacific Union, 
University, Bohemian, Union League, 
and Burlingame clubs of San Francisco, 
and of the Lawyers’ club of New York; 
but his tastes lead him to value club life 
only as an occasional social medium. 

When I asked Mr. Scott about the 
building up of the Union Iron Works to 
its present efficient state. he told of no 
struggling for a lofty ideal. ‘‘I just kept 
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tage which would more than overcome 
most of the advantages of the Eastern 
manufacturers. I believe this yet. The 
steel plant which we are now putting in 
at the works is in pursuance of this idea. 
This will enable us to make much of the 
material for warships that has hitherto 
been purchased largely at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania.’’ 

When Mr. Scott went to the Union 
Iron Works in 1860, the Donahue broth- 
ers, Peter and James, had been conduct- 
ing the business since 1849, when, dur- 
ing the palmy days of the gold excite- 
ment, they had set uptheir forge in a 
tent. They were hardy pioneers, who ha‘ 





Mr. Scott on deck of Japanese Cruiser “Chitose 


(Mr. Scott is in ce 


pegging along,’’ he said. ‘‘As near as I 
realize, it was all due to my early habit 
of looking into things, and going to the 
bottom of all problems presented. This 
habit taught me not to fear opposition, 
since, when you sounded the obstacles 
they were usually found to be much less 
formidable than expected. It was just 
that way with building up the works. I 
pegged along, looking into things as they 
cane up and watching opportunities. I 
was satisfied that we were not taking ad- 
vantage of our manufacturing possibili- 
ties. JI have thought, all along, that our 
equable climate, making out-of-door work 
possible at all seasons gave us an advan- 
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during her trial trip, December, 1 


ntre, wearing cap 


learned their trade in Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. They made for themselves fortune 
and honored names in California history. 
In 1850 their shop was set up in what was 
then known as ‘‘ Happy Valley,’’ on Mis 
sion street, near First, where to-day is 
located the substantial five-story brick 
building known asthe Donahue block. 
Two pillow blocks which they made for 
the steamer A/cA7m, and for which they 
charged one dollar a pound, were the first 
castings made on the Pacific Coast. The 
great fires that twice ravaged the city in 
early days made scrap iron cheap, and 
helped the Donahues to make money and 
build up business. 
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The Union Iron Works in 1862. 


In 1862 came the Reese River mining 
excitement, and desiring to learn more of 
the making of mining machinery, Mr. 
Scott left the Donahue establishment and 
went to the Miners’ Foundry, conducted 
by Howland, Angel & King. He re- 
mained there fifteen months and then en- 
tered the employ of H. J. Booth & Co. 
Later this firm became Donahue, Booth & 
Co.; then Booth, Prescott & Scott; then 
Prescott, Scott & Co., and then was in- 
corporated in 1883 under the firm name 
of the Union Iron Works, abandoning all 
names of individuals. 

In the ’60’s the Comstock lode was giv- 
ing up its riches and much of the ma- 
chinery for its development was built un- 
der Mr. Scott’s direction. Then came the 
general decline in mining and a_propor- 
tionate decline in the business of supply- 
ing mining equipment. Mr. Scott was 
confident of the future of iron ship build- 
ing, and thought and talked much of it, 
contending that here was the opportunity 
for himself and associates. 

In February, 1880, he sailed from San 
Francisco on the City of Pekin for a trip 
around the world. Among his fellow- 
passengers were the late James G. Fair, 
the mining millionaire, and his secretary, 
Richard V. Dey. The master of the City 
of Pekin was Captain H. G. Morse, well 
known to all Pacific Mail voyagers. In 
the captain’s room one day occurred a 
curious incident of interest in the light of 
fulfilled events. The steamer crossed at 


west longitude, 180% and latitude 30° 20’, 
and lost a day in the reckoning. The 
usual explanations and arguments fol- 
lowed, and then the Bonanza King quietly 
remarked: 

‘*T will build a ship of my own in San 
Francisco, and sail around the world and 
pick up that lost day.’’ 

‘*You will never find it by sailing 
west,’’ said Captain Morse. ‘‘Let me 
sail the new ship and we will pick up 
lots that other people are losing.’’ 

‘*And I will build the works to build 
that ship,’’ emphatically remarked Mr. 
Scott. 

Seven years later the C7/y of Pekin was 
cn the floating dry dock of the Union Iron 
Works for repairs. A good part of the 
dream was realized. The four men met in 
the cabin and talked it over. Senator Fair 
in Congress had voted for the appropria- 
tion for the cruiser Charleston, the first 
warship built by the Union Iron Works, 
the keel of which was laid in August 29, 
1887. It was agreed that all was in read- 
iness now for the millionaire to build the 
ship that Captain Morse was anxious to 
command, 

In 1883 more land was acquired in the 
district known as the Potrero (Spanish 
for pasture,) and there, where ship and 
railroad come together, the works have 
grown. ‘They now cover an area of about 
thirty acres. Fully four-fifths of the plant 
is devoted to ship building. Big brick 
buildings cover 250,000 square feet, with 
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a ground floor area of six acres. The seven 
main buildings have iron roofs, brick 
walls, lighted from sides and roof, and 
supplied with electric and hydraulic sys- 
tems for hoisting, shearing, riveting, 
flanging and stamping. ‘There isa hy- 
draulic dry dock 435 feet long, 66 feet 
wide, that will lift a dead weight of 4,500 
tons. ‘There are hoisting shears 110 feet 
high that will lift 100 tons from wharf to 
ship. 

When in 1882 Mr. Scott went to Wash- 
ington to bid on the contracts for build- 
ing caissons forthe navy yard at Mare 
Island, he encountered many obstacles. 
Eastern firms sneered, and Secretary of 
the Navy, Chandler, required all sorts of 
guarantees for the performance of the 
work. ‘There was a hard fight before the 
contract for the Charleston was secured, 
and Mr. Scott was in the thick of it. 
Since then the ships have done their own 
talking, although when the last contracts 
were being considered Henry ‘T. Scott, 
iow president of the works, spent busy 
weeks'in Washington. 

Prior to the building of the Ovegon, 
the cruisers Charleston and San Francisco, 
the Olympia, Admiral Dewey's flagship, 
and the coast defense vessel A/onterey, 
were added to the navy by the Union Iron 
Works. The Ovegon has spoken for it- 
self, in its record for making along sea 
voyage and inthe fighting while with 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet. The big bat- 
tleship was launched October 26, 1893, 
after two years of work of an army of 
mechanics. ‘The contract price was $3, 260, - 
ooo. The general designs of the ship were 
mmade by Lewis Nixon, at that time a na- 
val constructor, but now manager of ship 
yards of hisown. ‘These plans were fin- 
ished and made up in detail at the works 
under direction of James Dickie, the su- 
perintendent of the ship building branch. 
Credit is due, too, to Chief Engineer F. 
A. Wilson of the Navy, who represented 
the government during the battleship’s 
construction. And John T. Scott, super- 


intendent of the works, a nephew of Irv- 
ing M., has given efficient and enthusias- 
tic aid in all the warship work. 

Both battleships for which the iron 
works now have contracts, the W7sconsin 
and the Ofzo, will be larger than the Ovc- 


gon. The Wisconsin was launched Nov. 


26, of last year; the Of7o’s keel is soon 
to be laid. The Oregon is 10,500 tons, 
348 feet long, and 69 feet beam. Her con- 
tract speed was fifteen knots, but she 
made all her builders happy on her trial 
trip by making 16.75 knots. The lW7scon- 
sin is 11,525 tons, 368 feet long, seventy- 
two feet beam, with a guaranteed speed 
of sixteen knots. The Of7zo will be 12,- 
500 tons, 388 feet long, seventy-two fect 
beam, with a guaranteed speed of eigl:- 
teen knots. 

The torpedo boat destroyer /arragui— 
the fastest ship in the Navy—was launched 
here July 16, 1898. In her trial trip she 
made the fast-flying speed of 31.7 knots. 
What would the good old admiral for 
whom she is named have said to that 
scorching record? Three other torpedo 
boat destroyers, the Paul Jones, the Perry 
and the /redb/e are alsoto be built here, 
as well asthe big coast defense vessel, 
Wyoming. In January last was launched 
the cruiser Chztose, for the Japanese navy. 
She is larger than either the Char/eston 
or San Francisco, and on her trial trip 
beat all cruiser records, averaging 22.87 
knots and running up to 23.76 knots. 

Looking toward the Orient and its com- 
plications, present and prospective, the 
builder of the Oregon theorizes that ships 
for the Pacific should be built upon its 
waters—should be native born. With this 
idea in mind he made an extended trip 
last year to the capitals of Russia, Swe- 
den, Denmark, England, Germany, Hol- 
land and Belgium. He told of the possi- 
bilities and expects foreign orders. But 
he don’t expect to be compelled to give 
the guarantees and references he had to 
give once at Washington. He will just 
mention Dewey’s flagship and the Ovegon. 
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Senator Depew in his New York Office. 


WHAT THE NEW CENTURY OFFERS 
TO THE YOUNG AMERICAN 


A Conversation with 


HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


United States Senator from New York 


6é UR country is treading along a 
() path of immense prosperity. It 
has reached a stage now where, 
by a peculiar combination of intelligence, 
energy, strength and daring, it leads the 
world. Its prosperity will endure so long 
as these qualities endure and are not out- 
classed by the same qualities held in 
greater degree by any other nation. It 
will endure so long as this nation has 
much to do and busies itself doing it.’’ 
Thus spoke Senator Chauncey M. De- 
pew. The subject broached to him con- 
cerned the new sphere of the United States 
and the young man’s opportunities in the 
new century now at hand. 


‘“The duty of a great nation possessing 
these qualities,’’ he continued, ‘‘is to see 
that every human being without itself is 
given an opportunity and aided to become 
as intelligent, energetic, strong and daring 
as every individual within it. For our 
country this isa great task, and one that 
will not be completed for many years. So 
long as the nation is busy about it, how- 
ever, it will be prosperous. Much of the 
remaining world is worse educated, worse 
fed, worse clothed and housed. Much 
more than half the world is less happy, 
and solong as this nation strives with 
all its energy and resources to extend its 
sphere of influence so that all men may 
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partake of its advantages, so long will it 
grow and flourish. It will work as a 
strong man at a pleasing labor, laughingly 
and with song. 

‘*What would you say were the oppor- 
tunities of our young men at atime like 


this?”’ 
‘“* Any reply covering all v o Ameri- 
Any reply covering all young Ameri 
caus would be a inass of glittering gener- 


alities. There is something to be said on 
this subject, of course. I have frequently 
thought, as the tendency of the events of 
the last year become apparent, what a 
really remarkable period of our national 
lire this is. Noone could help thinking 
of the chances afforded for enterprise. 
Here our own country scarcely exhausts 
its easy-gathered surface riches before 
new fields for its energy are thrown open. 
The entire horizon of our life is broad- 


ened. A man who becomes a great man 
under the new conditions will not be 
great merely to Americans. He will be 


a world-figure. Our statesmanship, our 
religion, our art—all these henceforth are 
of universal interest, and the leaders of 
them world-leaders. 

‘*You consider the young. man of to- 
day specially blessed with chances, then ?’’ 

‘*A young man born in this country to- 
day has reason to congratulate himself. 
He comes at a time when our young men 
have before them the greatest duties and 
the greatest rewards. The very atmos- 
phere of the land is instructive and edu- 
cative. It is in the air that there are im- 
portant things to do, and nobody lacks 
urging and incentive to prepare himself 
for future duties. Hecan see on every 
hand fields which are sure to develop, in- 
to which he may enter and, by striving 
with brain and brawn, secure himself 
high position. From farming to war, the 
chances of success are innumerable, and 
the profits large. They are ready to hand 
for those who are just entering the world 
as infants and those who brave it as young 
men of age. The twentieth century holds 
something for all.’’ 

‘*What do you consider the most prom- 
ising field for the young man?’’ 

‘There are too many fields equally 
promising to permit of excepting judg- 
ment in favor of ove. I need only name 
a few in which the promise of the century 
is large both in opportunity for wisdom 


and wealth. ‘The field of education for 
one, of politics for another. Army and 
navy, journalism and law, agriculture and 
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manufacture—all of these are about to 
broaden and develop mightily. None 


other, it seems, gives more promise than 
that of education, and I venture to say 
that our young men who are students now 
will lead the world in scholarship and the 
true qualifications of the great educators 
a quarter of a century hence. I speak of 
this field first, because we owe all we have 
to the wise use we have made as a nation 
of the time we have had to acquire knowl- 
edge. Our every advance and every victory 
is due tothe young men who studied well, 
and the men who taught them well. 
It is all traceable to a desire to obtain 
right understanding satisfied by the most 
devoted study and inquiry. 

‘‘In our new sphere asa world power 
large dignity will attach to each of the 
constituent elements of our greatness. Our 
tien of learning, important as their posi- 
tion is to-day, will hold still more enviable 
places in the public esteem. Schools and 
colleges will flourish in great number, 
and every position connected with them 
will be both honorable and remunerative. 
If Iwerea young man and felt that I 
could do work in this direction, I would 
struggle to be one of the great figures in 
this profession. I would set out to make 
myself wise, so well balanced in judgment 
and versed in the growing needs of a 
growing empire, that I would be indis- 
pensable.”’ 

‘* What of politics ?’’ 

‘The war we have waged and the ter- 
ritory we have acquired have given great 
moral and intellectual elevation to politi- 
cal discussion and public thought. The 
expansion of our national sphere is cer- 
tain to bring even more of dignity, seri- 
ousness, and a disregard for the petty 
things in politics. Little men and un- 
equipped men are going to be pushed 
aside. The people are giving their thoughts 
to the discussion of large questions arising 
out of our new relations, and these discus- 
sions are going to be succeeded by others 
equally great. It is, therefore, a time for 
the best of young men toenter in and 
claim the position which their best 
thoughts and best plans on behalf of the 
nation command, They will need to have 
high ideals, a taste for political general- 
ship, and, above all, honesty.’’ 

‘You believe, then, in the young man 
making of politics a vocation.’’ 

‘‘T believe that everyone should make 
a study and gain an understanding of the 
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needs of and best measures for the coun- 
try. Ido not believe in anyone entering 
politics with the feeling that he can get a 
great deal out of it for little or nothing 
given. He will not, that you may rest as- 
sured; but it is wrong that he should at- 
tempt it. If aman feels an inward call 
toward the subtleties of politics, if he 
feels that he can be of service to the na- 
tion and delights in struggling to impress 
his own theories and plans for the con- 
duct of society and the betterment of the 
nation upon the men of the nation, he 
should enter the political arena, give all 
his time and fight his good fight. He will 
be better for his struggle and the nation 
will be richer for his having lived.’’ 

‘*You mentioned agriculture as offer- 
ing a new and broader field for the young 
man.’’ 

‘*Yes. It does not appeal to everyone 
as an opportunity; but the world is about 
to witness a change in this. Business and 
scientific principles can be applied here as 
well as elsewhere. I believe the era of 
great farmers is upon us—men who will 
control hundreds and thousands of acres, 
instead ef sixty or a hundred. The meth- 
ods of the merchant and the manufacturer 
willapply as readily here as anywhere 
else, and the farmer will be a capitalist in 
the truest sense of the word. He will 
plant his fields with the greatest economy 
and reap with the least and most effective 
machinery. He will economize in the 
matter of labor, as other. merchants do, 
and spare himself all but the executive 
functions connected with his great enter- 
prise. He will be an important factor in 
the life and prosperity of the nation.’’ 

‘But the land is being rapidly divided 
into smaller and smaller holdings.’’ 

‘* Nevertheless, combination will come. 
The growth of population will dictate 
wisdom in the matter of tilling the soil. 
It will reorganize farm methods and make 
only the broader methods profitable.”’ 

‘‘What is your opinion of the value of 
our new possessions to the young man of 
the next century ?”’ 

‘*That is rather a difficult proposition. 
The development of the tropics, if we 
may judge from the opinion of authorities 
on that subject, will be in the direction of 
agriculture rather than manufacturing. 
The whole area of Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines still awaits the hand of the 
skilled agriculturalist. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter say it awaits the arrival of the planter 


who can take charge, improve and con- 
trol large areas of land. ‘This will be the 
opportunity of the young man.’’ 

“You think the young man will be an 
American ?”’ 

‘‘He ought to be. The native popula- 
tion, though freed, will not, if we may 
judge by statistics of other tropical colon- 
ies, develop so rapidly as to desire or be 
able to take charge of and cultivate the land 
ina business-like Western manner. Young 
men from America, studying the situa- 
tion now and preparing themselves by the 
acquirement of knowledge and a little 
capital, may enter here any time within 
the next fifteen years and find opportuni- 
ties equal to their ambition. They may 
secure plantations, and by introducing 
American methods and American machin- 
ery, and with the advantage of cheap na- 
tive labor of the tropics, lay up a reason- 
able fortune in the ordinary course of a 
business career.’’ 

‘*On what do you base your opinion ?’’ 

‘*T merely judge from British colonies, 
where this has been done, and where en- 
terprising young Englishmen have _ pros- 
pered by seizing the opportunities that 
offered. Only the other day I was reading 
some authoritative statistics relating to 
the development of the British colonies, 
Trinidad, British Guiana, Martinique and 
Mauritius. It was shown that these 
tropical territories had prospered under 
the control of business men as planters 
until they produced three times as much 
wealth per capita as those other colonies, 
such as Dominica, St. Vincent, Ceylon 
and Montserrat, where no Europeans had 
entered to any extent. ‘The average value 
per capita of the annual exports of native 
products in the former ranged from $20 to 
$26, while in the others it amounted to 
but little more than $7. That was the re- 
sult of intelligent people taking control.’’ 

‘*Vou refer to Englishmen.’’ 

‘“*Ves. You often hear of the value 
which the United States will derive from 
the possession of the colonies, but young 
men should not fail to recognize that this 
statement concerns them personally. As 
far as the government of the United 
States is concerned, there is no gain 
there. It simply means more warships, 
more official salary paid out of the home 
treasury, more cares for Congress, and 
more of everything that is expensive and 
difficult in government. The good that is 
really derived is in the opportunities 
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afforded the individual citizens of the 
United States to do better in every way, 
and what individual citizens should these 
opportunities more concern than the 
young men ?”? 

‘‘You have pointed it out in the case 
of plantations.’’ 

‘It could be pointed out in a score of 


ways. Take the question of the army 
alone. If there are young men who have 


military ieanings there never was a better 
time for them to prepare themselves for 
military duties and enter the army than 
now. It is going to be enlarged. In all 
probability there will be many important 
military posts established, and while the 


new positions created will at present go. 


to men old in military service, these will 
not live long. By the time the thousands 
of young men who prepare themselves 
and enter now are old enough by reason 
of years, ability and service, there will be 
advantageous calls for all. It isa ques- 
tion of grasping the opportunity now, of 
being thoroughly prepared and then serv- 
ing, as we all must, our years of appren- 
ticeship.’’ 

‘*How about the navy ?”’ 

‘That, also, was in my mind. There is 
no question of the widening chances in 
this field. If I were a young man and 
wanted to rise I could not desire a better 
field. Our recent war has brought this as 
an advantage tothe young. ‘The nation 
will, no doubt, double its quota of men in 
the service. There will be new ships and 
new stations. Every boy with an ambi- 
tion in this direction has just double the 
chance he had several years ago to gratify 
it. Fortunately the mere wishing will 
not secure success. The rewards go to the 
most energetic. The chief point lies in the 
fact that positions are waiting only for 
those ambitious enough and energetic 
enough to make a good fight for them. 

‘*How about business chances ?’’ 

‘In the point of mere business our 
merchants of every class are going to feel 
the results more and more every year. 
When Great Britain took hold of her col- 
onies there was no trade between herself 
aud them—-particularly her tropical col- 
onies. Yet the trade returns show that 
the total export and import trade between 
the United Kingdom and all the British 
tropical colonies now amounts to more 
than $146,000,000. $121,000,000 of this 


I find represents trade with those tropical 
where 


colonies intelligent Englishmen 
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are planters and direct the native popula- 
tion in Western methods. 

‘*Now, there is no way of infallibly 
predicting what the trade relation be- 
tween our country and the colonies will 
be; but there are excellent indications 
that a great Pacific trade is about to 
spring up. The American carries self- 
government and_ self-development with 
him wherever he goes, and as the result of 
this, trade. It may not seem so, but the 
effects of large civil liberty are not only 
good order, intelligence and virtue, but 
enterprise and creative industry. Liberty 
creates these things, and in carrying com- 
plete liberty into the colonies creative in- 
dustry will develop in them. 

‘*Will not that militate against, rather 
than foster, trade between them and the 
mother country ?”’ 

‘*Creative industry in these, our tropi- 
cal possessions, ought to, and, no doubt, 
will confine itself largely to the cultiva- 
tion of those tropical products which are 
consumed in the temperate zones, and 
their value to us will be asa market for 
products and manufactures of ourown. It 
may not have occurred to most of us that 
it makes any difference who our custom- 
ers are, but it does. In a case of the pres- 
ent kind, where the trade relationship is 
to last for years, it makesa great differ- 
ence. The condition of these people in the 
Phillippines and elsewhere determines 
what they will sell and what they will 
buy. As they are at present, poor, ignor- 
ant and few in numbers, they will buy 
very little, and that little of the very 
poorest sort. To make the islands profit- 
able to us and us profitable to the islands 
we must make the inhabitants intelligent 
and rich. It isthe rich and intelligent 
who, having the most, always buy the 
most and the best. The poor man buys 
scarcely anything. In the case of these 
islanders, what? The poorest and least 
cloth for clothes, the least implements or 
none at all for agricultural purposes, no 
furnishing for his home, and scarcely any 
ornaments. The thousand and one uten- 
sils we know of, the things of simple com- 
fort, books, pictures, statuary, wagons, 
carriages, street cars, everything, almost, 
which you can think of, these people do 
not use—or, at least, do not use in any 
interesting quantities. 

‘*Now, in carrying them liberty and 
civilization, we enlarge their wants. We 
not only enlarge their wants, but we in- 
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crease their ability to supply their wants. 
They will rise out of the mere physical 
desires of the poor man into the mental 
ones. They will then desire to gratify 
tastesand sentiments, and thereon follows 
trade. 

rea.” 

“With the natural increase of popula- 
tion this means a’ great shifting of pro- 
ducts—a vast carrying trade. Silk, wool, 
flax, cotton, the metals, such as iron, sil- 
ver, gold, platinum, and all that these 
can be made into are going to be sent into 
the islands in peculiar forms. Food pro- 
ducts are coming out of them in abund- 
ance. 

‘*T speak of all this in detail because it 
is not yet realized and the opportunity is 
all beforehand. All that growth of popu- 
lation and growth of intelligence mean 
in respect to the manufactured products 
of life is yet to come. I cannot help 
thinking who are the young men to-day 
who are going to own the plantations 
that will raise, in the future, the sugar- 
cane, tea, coffee, cocoa, spices and tropi- 
eal fruits which these islands will pro- 
duce. What young Americans will make 


the merchants twenty years from now, 


whose bales and boxes and barrels will 
carry valuable manufactures to those 
richer and more intelligent people? Who 
are going to own the terminal facilities on 
the Pacific and throughout the colonies? 
Who control that immense fleet of ships 
which will one day make the broad Pacific 
busy? Not the men in charge of affairs 
to-day. They will be tooold. It is the 
young men-—men not in business or pro- 
fessions at all yet, who will do most of 
these things, and their opportunity is right 
now. The opportunity to see and begin 
to prepare themselves. 

‘‘What are the opportunities of the 
young man without capital ?’’ 

‘“That is an equivocal question. If a 
young man has no money and never ex- 
pects to obtain any hecan expect no share 
in the good times, and deserves none. 
Take the case of these tropical regions 
thrown open to the new generation. The 
man without money would better stay at 
home than go to them empty-handed. His 
lack of experience would be sadly in the 
way of his getting employment as a su- 
perintendent or overseer, and manual la- 
bor is done by the natives at wages upon 
which a northern man would starve. At 
present, as I understand, the land is 
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worked by white planters in large tracts. 
But no young man is worth his salt who. 
cannot by hard work equip his mind with 
special knowledge and put a thousand or 
more dollars in his purse. Any boy hav- 
ing done so much will be a welcome addi- 
tion to any of the thousands of new enter- 
prises which are about to spring up. His 
money will secure him entrance, and his 
brains and energy will do the rest.’’ 

‘*From what you have said, I infer that 
you look upon the acquisition of tropical 
territory as a good thing for our nation.”’ 

‘We must look at this matter in a 
broad way. The best interests of mankind 
and of commerce require the development 
of the tropics, justasin time they will 
require the development of every avail- 
able inch of soil upon this terrestrial ball. 
The great tropical belt is full of wealth. 
Its resources could maintain and support 
the whole world. That it has lain idle so 
long is due to the plenty of good territory 
heretofore available elsewhere. Now, how- 
ever, the world’s need is ‘up to them,’ as 
we say. Itisa great thing to have our 
share in their redemption, or, if you 
choose to take a more selfish view, to 
have this new field for American capital 
and labor. Here in the East we are over- 
crowded, and the peculiar industries of 
the West which have so long been pointed 
out as proper invitations to emigrants 
have been pushed close to the limits of a 
profitable increase. Now, these other re- 
gions are thrown open under the same 
conditions that attach to our most favored 
territory. Liberty, just laws, protection 
to life and property all follow with our 
rule. Those who go labor under no dis- 
advantages. We have made new free 
ground for their tilling. 

‘Do you believe that this country will 
incorporate this new territory as an in- 
tegral part of the Union in the end?’’ 

‘The United States will not go beyond 
this continent for new stars for our flag 
or new States for our Union. Cuba may 
in time be the exception, because of its 
proximity to our shores, and because a 
ferry will be run between our coast and 
that beautiful island. But that event will 
not occur until American immigration 
and settlement have made free Cuba a 
prosperous American republic, with Amer- 
ican ideas, American institutions and 
American spirit, and clamoring for ad- 
mission as a fully demonstrated American 
State to the American Union. Far dis- 
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tant countries, peopled by alien races, 
with alien civilization, will never be in- 
corporated as a part of our governing 
boay.”” 

‘Do you believe American young men 
can bring these backward colonies up to 
the American standard of intelligence ?’’ 

‘‘Yes. I believe that the untried ex- 
periment of American law and justice 
will, when understood in the Philippines, 
gradually educate these people to the 
point where they can be safely intrusted 
with the management of their own affairs. 
Native armies and a native police, offi- 
cered by American officers and supported 
by the revenues of the islands in which 
they serve, will keep the peace and _pro- 
tect lives and properties. American courts 
and American school-houses will rear a 
generation which can appreciate the value 
of liberty which does not mean license, 
but does mean law. ‘The American Con- 
gress will formulate laws and organize 
governments for these new possessions 
under which the right-hearted young 
American can do efficient work.’’ 

‘*What, then, is your last word to the 
young American in the face of their new 
opportunities ?”’ 

‘*The young American should take to 
himself a new ideal concerning our na- 
tional life. He should treasure in his 
heart a sense of its mission at present and 
in the ages to come. He should wish it to 
be strong, broad, humanitarian, as broad 
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as charity, and as unswerving as love. 
With regard tothe territorial expansion 
of the United States, it seems to me that 
the word to say to our young people is 
that they should recognize it as adding to 
the duties and responsibilities of the good 
citizen. It raises, as I have said, new 
problems in our government which can 
best be met by facing them and by bring- 
ing high purposes and hearty endeavor to 
their solution. While it may put upon 
our country new burdens and risks and 
expense, there is no reason why it should 
not result in the larger civilization of the 
world. The expansion of our country 
means the expansion of our systems of 
education, of our principles of free gov- 
ernment, of additional securities to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, as 
well as of our commerce and of the dis- 
tribution of the products of our industry 
and labor. 

‘*Our youths should remember that they 
are citizens not only of their own country 
and commonwealth, but of the world, 
which should be the better for their liv- 
ing in it. And when it is considered how 
much the world is made better by the la- 
bor and spirit of one true man it will be 
well if only a few ure truly great. If it 
should come about that many strong, no- 
ble characters arise as a result of this, our 
noble political institution, the earth will 
witness the golden age of freedom, and 
with that all that noble freedom implies.’’ 


BONDAGE 


BY THEODORE DREISER 


We only know we're caught within the stream, 


And feel the ceaseless drag of all desire. 
We only know of toil, food, sleep and dream, 


And as we bow, so we escape His ire. 


We only know we have so much to do, 


And do we must, let it be joy or rue. 


See how you stand, the great world rolling on; 


Its light awakes, its shadow lays you down. 


And this thing hunger—ceaseless, yearning pain— 


Its slave you are. 


Denying is so vain. 


Some one hath touched you saying: ‘‘Feel desire.’’ 


His will you do—you run, you run, aspire! 
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HE talk in the Coffee Room had been 
T of ghosts and apparitions, and nearly 

everybody present had contributed 
his mite to the stock of information upon 
a hazy and somewhat threadbare subject. 
Opinions ranged from rank incredulity to 
child-like faith, one believer going so far 
as to denounce unbelief as impious and 
triumphantly quoting the Witch of En- 
dor, somewhat marred by being compli- 
cated in an inexplicable fashion with the 
story of Jonah. 

‘Talking of Jonah,’’ he said, solemnly, 
with a happy disregard of the fact that 
he had declined to answer several eager 
questions put to him on the subject, ‘‘ look 
at the strange tales sailors tell us.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t advise you to believe all 
those,’’ said a bluff, clean-shaven man, 
who had been listening without speaking 
much. ‘‘You see, when a sailor gets 
ashore he’s expected to have something 
to tell, and his friends would be rather 
disappointed if he had not.”’ 

‘*It’sa well-known fact,’’ interrupted 
the first speaker, firmly, ‘‘that sailors are 
very prone to see visions.”’ 

‘“They are,’’ said the other, dryly; 
‘‘they generally see them in pairs, and 
the shock to the nervous system fre- 
quently causes headache next morning.’’ 

‘*You never saw anything yourself ?’’ 
suggested an unbeliever. 

‘*Man and boy,’’ said the other, ‘‘I’ve 
been at sea thirty years, and the only un- 
pleasant incident of that kind occurred in 
a quiet English countryside.’’ 


” 


cael 

** And that ?’’ said another man. 

‘*T was a young man at the time,’’ said 
the narrator, drawing at his pipe and 
glancing good-humoredly at the company. 
‘‘T had just come back from China, and 
my own people being away I went down 
into the country to invite myself to stay 
with an uncle. WhenI got down tothe 
place I found it closed and the family in 
the south of France; but as they were 
due back in a couple of days I decided to 
put up at the ‘‘ Royal George,’’ a very de- 
cent inn, and await their return. 

‘‘'The first day I passed well enough; 
but in the evening the dullness of the 
rambling old place, in which I was the 
only visitor, began to weigh upon my 
spirits, and the next morning after a late 
breakfast I set out with the intention of 
having a brisk day’s walk. 

‘‘T started off in excellent spirits, for 
the day was bright and frosty, with a 
powdering of snow on the iron-bound 
roads and nipped hedges, and the country 
had to me allthe charm of novelty. It 
was certainly flat, but there was plenty of 
timber, and the villages through which I 
passed were old and picturesque. 

‘‘T lunched luxuriously on bread and 
cheese and beer in the bar of a small inn, 
and resolved to goa little further before 
turning back. When at length I thought 
I had gone far enough, I turned up a lane 
at right angles to the road I was passing, 
and resolved to find my way back by an- 
other route. It is a long lane that has no 
turning, but this had several, each of 
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which had turnings of its own, which 
generally led, as I found by trying two or 
three of them, into the open marshes. 
Then tired of lanes I resolved to rely upon 
the small compass which hung from my 
watch chain and go across country 
home. 

‘‘T had got well into the marshes when 
a white fog, which had been for some time 
hovering round the edge of the ditches, 
began gradually to spread. There was no 
escaping it, but by aid of my compass I 
was saved from making a circular tour, 
and fell instead into frozen ditches or 
stumbled over roots in the grass. I kept 
iy course, however, until at four o’clock, 
when night was coming rapidly up to 
lend a hand to the fog, I was fain to con- 
fess myself lost. 

‘The compass was now no good to me, 
and I wandered about miserably, occa- 
sionally giving a shout on the chance of 
being heard by some passing shepherd or 
farm hand. At length, by great good 
luck, I found my feet on a rough road 
driven through the marshes, and by walk- 
ing slowly and tapping with my stick 
managed to keep to it. I had followed it 
for some distance when I heard footsteps 
approaching me. 

‘‘We stopped as 
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get no good there,’ he said, hastily. 

‘* “Why not?’ I asked. . 

‘* “There’s a something there, sir,’ he 
replied, ‘what ’tis I dunno, but the little 
*un belonging to a gamekeeper as used to 
live in these parts see it, and it was never 
much good afterwards. Some say as it’sa 
poor mad thing, others says as it’s a kind 
of animal; but whatever it is, it ain’t 
good to see.’ 

** “Well, I'll keep on, then,’ I said. 
‘Good-night.’ 

‘*He went back whistling cheerily un- 
til his footsteps died away in the distance, 
and I followed the road he had indicated 
until it divided into three, any one of 
which to a stranger might be said to lead 
straight on. I was newcold and tired, 
and having half-made up my mind, walked 
slowly back toward the house. 

‘* At first all I could see of it was the 
little patch of light at the window. I 
made for that until it disappeared sud- 
denly, and I found myself walking into a 
tall hedge. I felt my way round this un- 
til I came to a small gate, and opening it 
cautiously, walked, not without some lit- 
tle nervousness, up a long path which led 
to the door. There was no light and no 
sound from with- 
in. Half-repenting 











we met, and the 
new arrival, a 
sturdy-looking 
countryman, hear- 
ing of my plight, 
walked back with 
me for nearly a 
mile, and putting 
me on to a road 
gave me minute 
instructions how 
to reach a village 
some three miles 
distant. 

‘‘T was so tired 
that three miles 
sounded like ten, 
and, besides that, 
a little way off 
from the road I 
saw dimly a light- 
ed window. I 
pointed it out, but 
my companion 
shuddered and 
looked round him 





of my temerity, 
I shortened my 
stick and knocked 
lightly upon the 
door. 

‘“‘I waited a 
couple of minutes 
and then knocked 
again, and my 
stick was still 
beating the door 
when it opened 
suddenly and a 
tall, bony, old wo- 
man, holding a 
candle, confronted 
me. 

‘* “What do you 
want?’ she de- 
manded, gruffly. 

‘**T’ve lost my 
way,’ I said, civil- 
ly; ‘I want to get 
to Ashville.’ 

‘* “Don’t know 
it,’ said the old 














uneasily. 





‘““*VYou won’t “IT lunched .. . 


on bread, cheese and beer.” 


woman. 
‘*She was about 
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to close the door when a man emerged 
frofii a room at the side of the hall and 
came toward us. An old man of great 
height and breadth of shoulder. 

‘* “Ashville is fifteen miles distant,’ he 
said, slowly. 

‘* “Tf you will direct me to the nearest 
village I shall be grateful,’ I remarked. 

‘*He made no reply, but exchanged a 
quick, furtive glance with the woman. 
She made a gesture of dissent. 

‘* “The near- 
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ute afterward I heard voices; his and the 
old woman's, and, I fancied, a third. Be- 
fore I had finished my inspection of the 
room he returned, and regarded me with 
the same strange look I had noticed be- 
fore. 
‘* “There will be three of us at dinner,’ 
he said, at length. ‘We two and my son.’ 
‘‘T bowed again, and secretly hoped 

that that look didn’t run in the family. 
** *T suppose you don’t mind dining in 
the dark,’ he 





est place is 


said, abruptly. 





three miles off,’ 


** *Notat all,’ 








he said, turning 
to me and ap- 
parently trying 
to soften a 
naturally harsh 
voice; ‘if you 
will give me 
the pleasure of 
your company, 
I will make you 
comfortable 
as I can.’ 

‘*T hesitated. 
They were cer- 
tainly a queer- 
looking couple, 
and the gloomy 
hall with the 
shadows thrown 
by the candle 
looked hardly 
more inviting 
than the dark- 
ness outside. 

*“ “You are 
very kind,’ I 
murmured, _ ir- 
resolutely, 
‘but——’ 


as 





I replied, hid- 
ing my surprise 
as well as I 
could, ‘but 
realty i’m 
afraid I’m _in- 
truding. 
you'll allow 
me——’ 

‘*He waved 
his huge, gaunt 
hands. ‘We're 
not going to 
lose you now 
we've got you,’ 
he said, with a 
dry laugh. ‘It’s 
seldom we have 
company, and 
now we've got 
you we'll keep 
you. My son’s 
eyes are bad, 
and he can’t 
stand the light. 
Ah, here is 
Anne.’ 

‘‘As he spoke 
the old woman 

















‘* “Come in,’ 
he said, quick- 


entered, and, 
eyeing me 








ly; ‘shut the 
door, Anne.’ 

‘* Almost be- 
fore I knew it I was standing inside, and 
the old woman, muttering to herself, had 
closed the door behind me. With a queer 
sensation of being trapped, I followed 
my host into the room, and taking the 
proffered chair, warmed my frozen fingers 
at the fire. 

‘* *Tinner will soon be ready,’ said the 
old man, regarding me closely. ‘If you 
will excuse me——’ 

‘*T bowed and he left the room. A min- 


“Almost before I 


knew it I was standing inside.”’ 


stealthily, be- 
gan to lay the 
cloth, while my 
host, taking a chair the other side of the 
hearth, sat looking silently into the fire. 
The table set, the old woman brought in 
a pair of fowls ready carved in a dish, 
and placing three chairs left the room. 
The old man hesitated a moment, and 
then rising from his chair placed a large 
screen in front of the fire and slowly ex- 
tinguished the candles. 

‘* *Blind man’s holiday,’ he said, with 
clumsy jocosity, and, groping his way to 





the door, opened it. Somebody came back 
into the room with him, and in a slow un- 


certain tashion took a 
seat at the table, and 
the strangest voice I 
have ever heard broke 
a silence which was fast 
becoming oppressive. 

‘* “A cold night,’ it 
said, slowly. 

‘I replied in the af- 
firmative, and light or 
no light, fell to with an 
appetite which had only 
been sharpened by the 
snack in the middle of 
the day. It was some- 
what difficult eating in 
the dark, and it was 
evident from the be- 
havior of my invisible 
companions that they 
were as unused to din- 
ing under such circum- 
stances as I was. We 
ate in silence until the 
old woman blundered 
into the room with some 
sweets and put them 
with a crash upon the 
table. 

‘* ‘Are you a stranger 
about here?’ inquired 
the curious voice again. 

‘‘T replied in the af- 
firmative, and murmur- 
ed something about my 
luck in stumbling upon 
such a good dinner. 

“Stumbling isa 
very good word for it,’ 
said the voice, grimly, 
‘you have forgotten the 
port, father.’ 

‘© *So I have,’ said 
the old man, rising. 
‘It’s a bottle of the 
‘Celebrated’’ to-day; I 
will get it myself.’ 

‘He felt his way to 
the door, and closing it 
behind him, left me 
alone with my unseen 
neighbor. There was 
something so strange 
about the whole busi- 
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I heard the man opposite lay down 
his fork and spoon, and half fancied I 


could see a pair of wild 
eyes, shining through 
the gloom like a cat’s. 

‘‘With a growing 
sense of uneasiness, I 
pushed my chair back. 
It caught the hearth- 
rug and in my efforts 
to disentangle it the 
screen fell over with a 
crash and in the flicker- 
ing light of the fire I 
saw the face of the 
creature opposite. With 
a sharp catch of my 
breath I left my chair 
and stood with clenched 
fists beside it. Man or 
beast, which was it? 
The flame leaped up 
and then went out, and 
in the mere red glow of 
the fire it looked more 
devilish than before. 

‘*For a few moments 
we regarded each other 
in silence; then the door 
opened and the old man 
returned. He stood 
aghast as he saw the 
warm firelight, and 
then approaching the 
table mechanically put 
down a couple of bottles. 

‘* *T beg your pardon,’ 
said J, re-assured by his 
presence, ‘but I have 
accidentally overturned 
the screen. Allow me 
to replace it.’ 

‘* No,’ said the old 
man, gently, ‘let it be. 
We have had enough of 
the dark. I'll give you 
a light.’ 

‘*He struck a match 
and slowly lit the can- 
dles. Then I saw that 
the man opposite had 
but the remnant of a 
face, a gaunt, wolfish 
face in which one un- 
quenched eve, the sole 
remaining feature, still 


ness that I must confess to more thana_ glittered. I was greatly moved, some sus- 
slight feeling of uneasiness. picion of the truth occurring to me. 
‘‘My host seemed to be absent a long ‘* “My son was injured some years ago 
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“For a few moments we regarded each other in silence.” 


ina burning house,’ said the old man. 
‘Since then we have lived a very retired 
life. When you cameto the door we——’ 
his voice trembled, ‘that is—my son——’ 

‘**T thought,’ said the son, simply, 
‘that it would be better for me not to 
come to the dinner table. But it happens 
to be my birth-day, and my father would 
not hear of my dining alone, so we hit 
upon this foolish plan of dining in the 
dark. I’m sorry I startled you.’ 

‘**T am sorry,’ said I, as I reached 
across the table and gripped his hand, 
‘that Iam such a fool; but it was only in 
the dark that you startled me.’ 

‘*From a faint tinge in the old man’s 
cheek and a certain pleasant softening of 
the poor solitary eye in front of me I se- 
cretly congratulated myself upon this last 
remark. 

‘* “We never see a friend,’ said the old 
man, apologetically, ‘and the temptation 
to have company was too much for us. 
Besides, I don’t know what else you could 
have done.’ 

‘* “Nothing else half so good, I’m sure,’ 
said I. 
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‘Come,’ said my host, with almost a 
sprightly air. ‘Now we know each other, 
draw your chairs to the fire, and let’s 
keep this birth-day in a proper fashion.’ 

‘*He drew a small table tothe fire for 
the glasses and produced a box of cigars, 
and placing a chair for the old servant, 
sternly bade her to sit down and drink. If 
the talk was not sparkling, it did not lack 
for vivacity, and we were soon as merry a 
party as I have everseen. Thenight wore 
on so rapidly that we could hardly be- 
lieve our ears when ina lull in the con- 
versation a clock in the hall struck 
twelve. 

‘* “A last toast before we retir ’ said 
my host, pitching the end of his cigar in- 
to the fire and turning to the small table. 

‘*We had drunk several before this, but 
there was something impressive in the 
old man’s manner as he rose and _ took up 
his glass. His tall figure seemed to get 
taller, and his voice rang as he gazed 
proudly at his disfigured son. 

‘* “The health of the children my boy 
saved!’ he said, and drained his glass at 
a draught. 





ig. 1.—Rock painting, Tule River, California. 
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VERY manifestation of aboriginal 
F life and development on the Ameri- 
can continent seizes instantly the 
interest of the people who are the instru- 
ment of its gradual extinction. 

His intrepidity and endurance, his char- 
acter as warrior, his utter cruelty to the 
enemy, his faithfulness to the friend, his 
physical perfection—all these have bound 
our attention to the red man of America. 
Of equal power in exciting this curiosity 
in a declining race are his rude efforts for 
that combination of form and color, which 
we may call his art. 

Though the desire for perfection is 
‘rudely evident in the artistic efforts of 
the Indian, they are primarily a means of 
expressing thought. What conception of 
beauty he is possessed of remains with 
him a subordinate consideration. His pic- 
ture-writing is of two descriptions—petro- 


glyphs, or carvings and paintings upon 
rocks of large size; and pictographs, or 
pictures tattooed upon the body, or ex- 
ecttted on bark of trees, on pottery or the 
skins of wild beasts, and on cloth, shells, 
and some other objects. 

Petroglyphs are not of great value in 
indicating historical data. They were 
once relied upon by some to justify theo- 
ries regarding that race supposed to have 
preceded the Indian, named ‘‘mound- 
builders.’’ The expectation has_ been 
proved fictitious. Taken by themselves 
rock characters do not afford much infor- 
mation. But they often corroborate re- 
sults from other modes of investigation. 

They offer evidence of the attraction 
which brilliant coloring has for the sav- 
age, being very generally made with red 
paint. Many of them are worn and indis- 
tinct; and it is only the more modern 
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picture-writing of this class which admits 
of being deciphered. 

These rock drawings are not merely 
works of decorative art. They were made 
for the very practical purpose of inform- 
ing passing friends asa means either of 
guidance or of warning. When the Mokis 
make an excursion to a certain locality in 
the canyon of the Colorado to get salt, 
they stop at Oakley Spring. Here, at the 
breast of Vermilion Cliff, each member of 
the tribe draws his crest or totem on the 
fallen blocks of sandstone, and so com- 
memorates his visit. Some of these draw- 
ings appear to have been executed by 
pounding with a pointed instrument. 
Others have been scratched on the surface 
of the stone. The elements have worn and 
almost effaced some of the inscriptions. 
Some are of such recent date that the dust 
made by the tools has not yet been washed 
away by rain. 

A number of gesture signs are employed 
by different tribes to convey ideas. The 
mouth and hands play an important part 
in rendering these demonstrative symbols. 
Graphic delineations of this gesture lan- 
guage are sometimes painted or carved on 
bark, skin or rocks. One such petroglyph, 
discovered in the valley of the Tule River, 
California, is reproduced. (Figure 1.) 
The letters will indicate the characters 
plained. 

a. The figure to the right is an image 
of sorrow. Lines showing tears extend 
from the eyes to the breast. ‘The arms, 
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set in the exact position of the gesture 
for rain, are supposed, perhaps, to indi- 
cate ‘‘eye-rain.’’ 

6. c. and d. Six persons, apparently 
making the gesture for hunger by passing 
the hands toward and backward from the 
sides of the body, suggesting a gnawing 
sensation. 

e. f.g.h.and 7. Human forms of vari- 
ous shapes making the universal sign of 
negation by throwing one or both hands 
out from either side of the body. The 
fingers are extended to make the action 
more emphatic, as if the person mutely 
repeated, ‘‘ Nothing, nothing here!’’ 

j. The character indicates self with the 
right hand; the left hand points away, 
signifying to go. 

k. An ornamental head with body and 
legs, probably representing a shaman, as 
the head is similar to drawings of such 
personages made by the Ojibwas and Iro- 
quois. 

Ten miles south of this locality, and at 
other places toward the north, this draw- 
ing is repeated on the rocks. It tells the 
melancholy story of a party wandering 
hopelessly about in search of food. Fail- 
ing in their quest they left these inscrip- 
tions for the information of their friends. 

A knowledge of the Indian gesture lan- 
guage was of great value to the early 
pioneers in the West. One notice of warn- 
ing which was found by a_ party sent out 
by the Geological Survey, in Canyon de 
Chelly, N. M., saved the explorers a fu- 

tile task of difficult and 








Fig. 2.—‘‘No thoroughfare.” 


the rocky trail; but a hor 


dangerous climbing. 
The design, which is 
reproduced, was traced 
upon the side of a cliff. 
(Figure 2.) It repre- 
sents a goat in the act 
of ascending the rock; 
while an inverted image 
of a horse and rider in- 
dicates plainly that 
there is no thoroughfare 
at this point. A goat 
might climb the rocky 
trail; but a horse would 
tumble down. 

Hidden in a moun- 
tain cave of West Vir- 
ginia may be seen re- 
markable rock sculp- 
tures of animals of 
various sorts. Here are 
also isolated symbols 
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Fig. 3.—Lone Dog’s Winter Count, which is a record of seventy-one years, painted in black 
and red on buffalo skin. 


such as a star, a hand, the tracks of a 
horse, a buffalo, and a deer, and three 
death’s heads. Everything seems to in- 
dicate that this sequestered nook, with 
its weird markings, had been the chosen 
temple of some mysterious religious or- 
ganization. In one of the canyons of 
Arizona is a rock drawing of Baho-li- 
kong-ya, the great crested serpent that 
was god of fructification. 

Pictographs, or pictures made upon 
bark, skin, and other objects already 
enumerated are of greater importance than 
rock drawings, or petroglyphs, being the 
method employed by North American In- 
dians generally to note facts and events. 
Interpreted, they often serve to throw 
light upon tribal history and customs. 
Characters taken from them have been 
actually identified as barbarous records of 
events chronicled in official documents of 
the United States. Those curious figures 
which we regard with puzzled wonder on 
their buffalo robes are not for mere orna- 
mentation. Neither are they mysterious 
riddles or cryptographs. They have each 
aimeaning which it is intended shall be 
understood by every member of the race. 
Some individuals in a tribe are more 
adept than others in interpreting the sig- 


nificance of these inscriptions. It is an in- 
telligent superiority similar to that of the 
edneated white who reads his language 
with a greater readiness than his uncul- 
tured fellows. 

The uncivilized mind has even at- 
tempted to systematize and perpetuate its 
chaotic ideas and information, and not un- 
creditably. Among the Dakotas there ex- 
ists a method of chronology quite original 
and peculiar. It is known and understood 
only within this particular tribe. Without 
numerical figures to denote the passage 
of time they have devised a record of nota- 
ble events which constitutes a rude but 
ingenious calendar. It is designated the 
**Winter Count,’’ winter being the first 
of the seasons to this race of hunters. 
The ilfustration is a fac-simile of ‘‘ Tone 
Dog's Winter Count.’’ (Figure 3.) It 
represents a chronicle of seventy-one 
years, commencing in 1800-01, and is in 
practical use by numbers of the Dakota 
people. The original is painted in black 
and red on a buffalo robe. 

In the year 1876 Lone Dog, a chief of 
the Yanktonais tribe, conceived the plan 
of commemorating the events in the his- 
tory of his nation inthis manner. He 
summoned a council of old men and, aided 
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Fig. 4.—Thirty Dakotas 
were killed by Crow 
Indians. 





by them in the selection, he determined 
to symbolize the more important occur- 
rences in the history of his people. In 
this way each year that had past, so far 
as his ‘‘count’’ extended, was to be dis- 
tinguished. From the elders of the tribe 
traditions were gathered to mark the ear- 
lier periods. The events chosen, a buffalo 
hide was set apart, upon which the record 
Was inscribed. At intervals it was exhib- 
ited to the whole tribe that they might 
be instructed in the meaning of the syin- 
bols. As a result 

all intelligent Da- 

kotas, being shown Illi 

the chart and asked 

its significance, can it} 
explain what a large 

portion of the sym- Iii 

bols portray. A 

more ignorant mem- 

ber may be able to 

point out only the 

particular year in 

which he was born, 

or that in which his 

father died, or some 

other data of per- 

sonal interest, bear- 

ing no relation 

whatever to the in- Fig. 6.—Chief Red Coat 

° ° ° ° was killed 
trinsic significance 
of the year symbol. 

These having been so fixed in his memory, 
the rest were forgotten. 

That the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century should have been selected 
by a heathen savage as the beginning of 
his chronicle is purely coincidental. In 
it no reference to the Christian era, by 
which the influence of missionaries could 
be traced, is made. ‘The characters are 
arranged in a spiral, starting from a cen- 
tral point. Some of them are reproduced 
separately, affording a better opportunity 
to observe their detail. The first symbol 
(Figure 4) consists of thirty short black 
lines in three parallel columns, signifying 
that thirty Dakotas were killed by their 
enemies in the opening year of the cen- 
tury. A crude attempt at depicting a hu- 
man head and body, covered with red 
blotches, is the next figure. (Figure 5.) 


It indicates the first epidemic of smallpox 
in the tribe. 

We pass to the eighth figure. It isa red 
coat pierced by two arrows, with blood 
dripping from the wounds. 
It commemorates the 


(Figure 6.) 
death of chief Red 
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Coat inthe winter of 1807-08. In the 
winter following chief Little Beaver set 
fire to a trading store and was killed. 
The tenth device, representing a beaver, 
marks the event. (Figure 7.) There are 
three rude drawings of houses in the 
‘*count,’’ each denoting the building of a 
trading store in the wilderness of the Da- 
kotas by white men. (Figure 8.) The to- 
tal eclipse of the sun, which occurred on 
August 7th, 1869, is shown by an image 
of the sun, painted black, with two red 
stars close beside it. 
(Figure 9.) Two 
Indians exchanging 
pipes for a _ peace 
smoke symbolizes 
the conclusion of 
hostilities between 
the Dakotas and the 





Fig. s<Many died of Crows, 1851-52. 
(Figure 10.) The 
great meteoric 


shower observed 
throughout the 
United States on the 
night of November 
12, 1833, is indi- 
cated in the next il- 
lustration. (Figure 
11.) In the original 
the moon is black, 
and the stars red. 

Four other ‘‘ winter counts’’ have been 
discovered among the Dakotas. Upon 
comparison these were found to corrobo- 
rate that of Lone Dog. Some minor differ- 
ences were revealed, such as the succes- 
sion of events, usually due to omissions or 
to the selection of other events. When- 
ever a year bears the same name in the 
several ‘‘counts’’ it may be reasonably 
concluded that the event chronicled was 
of general interest, or that the various 
bands had encamped together at that 
period. The defeat of Custer is not alluded 
to in two of the calendars, which record 
the loss of some ponies asa calamity of 
great importance. 

A ‘‘winter count’’ made by Battiste 
Good, a Brule Dakota, extends backward 
to the year goo A. D. The period from 
this date to 1700 is covered by thirteen 
cyclic devices, all connected with myths, 
and displaying also the advent of Euro- 
pean influence. From the latter date on- 
ward a separate symbol is given for each 
year. The characters are more elaborate 
and superior in some respects to those 
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drawn by Lone Dog. Interpreted, they 
present quaint instances of the formula- 
tion of compound adjectives by the In- 
dian. 

‘*Wore-snowshoes-winter,’’ the year in 
which the snow was so deep that the 
hunters went about on snowshoes, is indi- 
cated by one of the drawings. (Figure 
12.) A drawing of an Indian chief with 
the war bonnet on commemorates ‘‘ Wears- 
the-war - bonnet - died - winter.’’ (Figure 
13.) The curl alongside the head is the 
sign commonly 
used to represent 
the intestines. It 
signifies the death 
of the chief by a 
wound in the ab- 
domen. The image 
of an Indian child 
marks the ‘‘sent- 
the-boys-and- 
gx irls-to-school- 
winter.’’ (Figure 
14.) It brings 
again to the mind 
that pathetic reluc- 
tance with which : 
the Indian surrend- 
ered his offspring 
to the influences of 
civilization. . 

That his art is of 
great import and in 
almost universal 
use in every phase of the Indian’s ex- 
istence is conspicuously evident. When 
a tribe is going upon the war-path 
the bark is stripped from a tree and 
upon its smooth trunk is painted the 
picture of their totem animal, with a 
hatchet in its left paw. By this means 
others of their party who may pass the 
trail are informed of the fact. Returning 
from the war atree is likewise denuded 
and upon the surface are drawn with ver- 
milion or charcoal rude hieroglyphics. 
These constitute a record of the expedi- 
tion for the information of friends or en- 
emies. ‘The combatants are represented 
by upright lines surmounted by what are 
meant to be heads, but have little resem- 
blance to such. The killed are shown by 
prostrate lines. Equestrians are also dif- 
ferentiated. Prisoners appear being led; 


Fig. 8.—A trading store 
was built. 


Fig. 10.—Peace with the 
Crows. 


the guns taken are enumerated, and the 
tiacks of horses indicate the number of 
In some cases the details 
Wounds, dripping 


such captured. 
are more elaborate. 
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blood, and the arrows which inflicted 
them are depicted. 

A warrior returning from battle and 
choosing for himself a hunting ground 
adopts a similar method. Utilizing a piece 
of bark which he afterward elevates on a 
pole beside a trail, or cutting a smooth 
surface on the side of a tree, he paints 
what purports to be his portrait. Below 
this outline of a head he adds a copy of 
the designs which are tattooed on his face 
and breast, symbols familiar to all who 

have met him, that 
he may be readily 
identified with the 
portrait. Near the 
head is paiuted the 


WW object expressing 
¥ his name, and the 
totem animals of 
te oaks eee @ his | family and 
the sun. nation. 
A very curious 
pictorial autobiog- 
s2——- raphy, made at 
ww. Grand River, Da- 
ing ead kota, in 1873, by 
(a or Running Antelope, 
= S ee . 4 
— Aa chief of the Unc- 
_a = J papa Dakotas, re- 
Pe : 
Ve cords the achieve- 
@ <« ments of this dis- 
Fig. 11.—The stars fell. tinguished _ brave. 
(Figure 15.) The 
original sketches 


are in water colors. A copy of one of 
the most interesting is seen in the illus- 
tration. The chief is represented on horse 
back. ‘The bird upon the shield refers to 
the clan totem, and the antelope under- 
neath his horse signifies his personal 
name. In front of his path, in ghostly 
array, are a group of persons represent- 
ing the ten men and three women he had 
slain in that year. 

In a drawing representing two fully ac- 
coutred savages, there is indication of real 
artistic capability. (Figure 16.) It was 
executed in 1884 by an Apache at Ana- 
darko. That it possesses symbolic signifi- 
cance is not improbable. It may be, how- 
ever, that in this picture we are offered 
an instance of the barbarian pursuing art 
for the sake of art. Permitting ourselves 
to think of this rude fellow in pursuit 
solely of excellence in draughtsmanship, 
the picture acquires a deeper interest. 
Each line typifies patient effort and per- 
severance against the obstructive power 














Fig. 20.—Picture of Custer’s Massacre, painted in colors on manila paper by Red Horse, 





















of present en- 
vironment and 
antecedentcon- 
ditions. 
Tattooing is 
a species of pic- 
ture-writing 
having, occa- 
sionally, some 
connection 
with supersti- 
tious rites. 
The Dakotas 
tattoo them- 


selves in the Fig. 12.— W or e- Fig. 13.—Wears-the-War- 


Bbonnet-Died-winter bovs - and - girls- 


snow-shows 


middle of the winter 
forehead or on 

the wrists (Figure 17), that their ghosts, 
after death, may safely traverse the ghost 
road direct to the ‘‘ Many Lodges.’’ 

The Ojibwa shamans tattoo the temples 
and cheeks of a sufferer from headache. 
The process is accompanied with songs 
and gestures of exorcism, and is supposed 
to expel the manido, or spirit, which 
causes the pain. 

The Indian lover is not denied the con- 
soling power to intimate cherished senti- 
ments by means other than speech. An 
Indian maiden’s letter of love to her 
young brave hasa charming simplicity. 
(Figure 18.) Her totem, the bear (4) and 
that of her lover, the mud puppy (d@) are 
each rudely pictured. Twowigwams (c, 2) 
show the lodges of the girl and her two 
female friends. ‘Three crosses (a, ¢, f) in- 
timate that all three are Christians. The 
road leading from her lover’s home to her 
lodge isa line (7); and irregular circles 
(7, &) indicate the ad- 
jacent lakes. A figure 
with hand beckoning, 
within one of the lodges, 
bespeaks invitation of a 
visit. 

A plan of the battle 
of Hard River, drawn 
by a Winnebago, dis- 
plays remarkable skill. 
(Figure 19.) Its method 
is remarkable for sim- 
plicity and effectiveness. 
It portrays the conflict 
between United States 
forces under Gen. Sully, 
assisted by friendly 
Winnebagos, and _ the 
hostile Sioux. 

a. Gen. Sully’s camp 
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on the left 
bank of Hard 
River. 

6. The Win- 
nebagos skirm- 
ishing with a 
company of 
Sioux. 

c. Gen. Sul- 
ly’s entire 
force, after 
crossing the 
river, drawn 
up in a_hol- 
low square to 
repulse the 
eneny. The 
Sioux are represented galloping round 
this formation, yelling loudly in their 
effort to stampede the horses or throw the 
soldiers into confusion. 


Fig. 14.—Sent-the- 


to-school-winter. 


d. The deserted camp of the Sioux, in 
which one woman and a papoose have 
been left. 

The pictures of the battle of Little Big 
Horn, June 25, 1876, in which Custer and 
his cavalry were annihilated, that are re- 
produced in these pages were drawn in 
colors upon manila paper by Red Horse. 
It might be well to add here a condensed 
narrative of Red Horse, closely translated 
froma pictographic gesture language ac- 
count given by him to Col. Garrick 
Malleny of the Bureau of Ethnology: 

“Five springs ago I, with many Sioux In- 
dians, took down and packed up our tepees 
and moved from the Cheyenne River to the 
Rosebud River, where we camped a few days; 


’ 


then took down and packed up our lodges 
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Fig. 14.—Drawing made by an Apache Indian 


and moved to the little Big Horn River and 
pitched our lodges with the large camp of the 
Sioux. 

“T was a Sioux chief in the council lodge. 
The day of the attack I and four women were 
a short distance from the camp digging wild 
turnips. Suddenly one of the women drew my 
attention to a cloud of dust rising a short dis- 
tance from the camp. I soon saw that the sol- 
diers were charging the camp. To the camp I 
and the women ran. The soldiers charged so 
quickly we could not talk. The Sioux mount 
horses, take guns and go fight the soldiers. 
Women and children mount horses and go, 
meaning to get out of the way. 

‘Among the soldiers wasan officer who rode 
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a horse with four white feet (probably Capt. 
French, Seventh Cavalry.) The Sioux have 
for along time fought brave men of many 
different peoples, but the Sioux say this offi- 
cer was the bravest man they had ever fought. 
I don’t know whether this was Gen. Custer 
or not. Many of the Sioux men that I hear 
talking tell me it was. I saw this officer in the 
fight many times, but did not see his body. It 
has been told me he was killed by a Santee 
Indian, who took his horse. 

‘“‘The day was hot. The soldiers (Major Re- 
no’s battalion of the Seventh Cavalry) came 
on the trail made by the Sioux camp in mov- 
ing, and crossed the Little Big Horn River 
above where the Sioux crossed, and attacked 
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Fig. r9.—Battle of Hard River. 



































of Little Big Horn. 


Fig. 21.—The Dead Sioux atter the battle 
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Fig. 18.—An Indian Girl’s Love Letter. 


the lodges of the Uncapas farthest up the 
river. The women and children ran down the 
Little Big Horn River a short distance into 
the ravine. The soldiers set fire to the lodges. 
Allthe Sioux now charged the soldiers and 
drove them in confusion across the Little Big 
Horn River, andseveral soldiers were drowned 
init. On the hill the soldiers stopped and the 
Sioux surrounded them. A Sioux man came 
and said that a different party of soldiers (Cus- 
ter’s battalion) had all the women and chil- 
dren prisoners. Like a whirlwind the word 
went round, and the Sioux all heard it and 
left the soldiers on the hill and went quickly 
to save the women and children. ‘‘As soon as 
we had killed all the different soldiers (Cus- 
ter’s battalion) the Sioux all went back to kill 
the soldiers on the hill. All the Sioux watched 
around the hill on which were the soldiers 
until a Sioux man came and said many walk- 
ing soldiers were coming near. Sioux cannot 
fight the walking soldiers (infantry), being 
afraid of them, so the Sioux hurriedly left. 
“The soldiers charged the Sioux camp about 
noon. The soldiers were divided, one party 
charging right intothe camp. After driving 
these soldiers across the river the Sioux 
charged the different soldiers (7. e., Custer’s) 
below, and drove them in confusion; these 
soldiers became foolish, many throwing away 
their gunsand saying, ‘Sioux, pity us; take 
us prisoners.’ The Sioux did not take a single 





soldier prisoner, but killed all of them; none 
were left alive for even a few minutes. 

‘Now the Sioux had many killed. The banks 
of the Little Big Horn River were high, and 
the Sioux killed many of the soldiers while 
crossing.’’ (See p. 304. ) 


The pictures are noticeable for being 
the work of Sioux chief who was a 
prominent actor in the conflict. The orig- 
inal pictures measured very nearly two 
feet at each dimension. The first of the 
two represeits the Sioux in their contest 
with Custer and his men. The prostrate 
forms of white men are scattered across 
the base of the drawing. In the right up- 
per corner a soldier is seen falling from 
his horse to the ground. Directly under- 
neath the characteristic fighting posture 
of the Indian on horseback is depicted. 
Notable features in the picture are the 
bugles which are seen toward the left 
lower corner. Only a mind of comprehen- 
sive power could recall such petty details 
in ascene of such excitement and carnage. 
The other illustration pictures the dead 
Sioux after the battle. The differentia_ 
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tion of the figures in their apparel and 
adornment is not without significance. 
It is to be supposed that by this 
means an intelligent Sioux could fix 
the identity of the slain. ‘The weapons 
are placed just beyond the grasp of the 
several figures. It is not an inadequate 
expression of the powerlessness of the 
dead. 

Pictographs are most commonly used 
by the Indian for the identification of 
tribes and individuals. The tribal em- 
lem, or totem, of the Mohawks is a bear; 
of the Abnaiks, a deer; of the Passama- 
quoddys, two Indians paddling a canoe. 
Rude drawings upon natural objects of 
these insignia proclaim the presence or 
proximity of one of the respective tribes. 
Authority and great achievement also are 
indicated in Indian picture-writing. After 


SECRET SERVICE IN 
WAR 
By ARTHUR 


IN 


I. IN WAR. 


HEN war was finally declared be- 
W tween the United States and Spain, 
the United States Secret Service, 
according to popular belief, pulled a 
slouch hat over its eyes, filled its long 
coat pocket with false Spanish whiskers 
and carnival masks, and stalked at night 
through suspicious alleyways. But the 
good old days when a detective could be 
told as far as you could see him, are gone 
now, and the business of criminal catching 
has become as respectable and systematic 
as the boot and shoe business. John E. 
Wilkie, chief of the Secret Service, was 
before his appointment one of the best- 
known newspaper men of the country. 
While serving the Chicago Times in 
the old days of its glory as managing edi- 
tor, he learned that a reporter with clean 
cuffs and a crease in his trousers got at 
the inside facts of a fire in the second- 
hand clothing district, or unearthed the 
anarchistic plots of the political subway, 
or unravelled the most intricate murder 
mystery, quite as quickly and more ac- 
curately, if not as dramatically, as any 
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his association with Sitting Bull in hos- 
tilities against the United States chief 
Big Road was brought to Standing Rock 
Agency and required to give an account 
of his followers. Using the black and col- 
ored pencils of the agency he drew upon 
foolscap a unique roster of the heads of 
eizhty-four families in his band. Each 
chief was represented with a decorated 
pipe and pouch before him—the token of : 
his dignity. 

In this art of the American Indian is 
evidence of his capability of independent 
race progress. To what perfection he ulti- 
mately might have brought his talent isa 
theme fascinating to the imagination. 
To-day his independent development is 
forever hindered. In these crude efforts of 
his pencil we see the greatest height it 
has attained. 


PEACE AND 


HENRY 


old sleuth of fiction or the stage. So, 
when war was declared and the Govern- 
ment appropriated $50,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a special force to look after 
Spanish spies, under the direction of the 
Secret Service, John Wilkie did not con- 
sult the popular story-writer in his selec- 
tion of aids. He lit his briar pipe, put his 
feet lightly on the corner of his desk, and 
selected some twenty well-dressed, intel- 
ligent young fellows, out of a few thou- 
sand applicants, to go out and invite 
whatever Spanish spies might be visiting 
us to come and see him. One of the first 
men chosen was a young New Yorker of 
Zo" 1d social position. His only disguise 
was a change from black to tan shoes, and 
back again, or from Scotch plaid to a dress 
suit. He knew the modern languages, 
as he had traveled abroad in order to con- 
tribute his share toward the support of 
impoverished Europeans. He was sent to 
Toronto immediately after the departure 
of Senor Polo y Barnabe as a watch on 
the minister’s party. He secured a room 
next to that of Lieutenant Carranza. 
There was a door between the two apart- 
ments, and the American found he could 
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hear without much effort the conversation 
of his neighbors. Early on the morning 
of Friday, May 6, he heard earnest words 
in English, and applying his ear to the 
keyhole, became very much interested. 
The lieutenant’s companion showed a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the American 
Navy, and revealed the fact that he had 
served on the Brooklyn. 

Carranza arranged for him to go to 
Washington, secure what information he 
could, and forward it to him at Montreal. 
As the visitor was leaving, the Secret 
Service agent stepped into the hall, dressed 
for the street, and met the suspected gen- 
tleman as he was coming from Carranza’s 
room. ‘The young New Yorker was roll- 
ing a cigarette, and as the two were pass- 
ing down stairs stopped and asked the 
spy for a light. It was given him, and the 
two apparently separated when they 
reached the street. The one was shadowed 
by the other, however, to an obscure ho- 
tel, where it was found he was registered 
as ‘‘Alexander Cree,’’? and intended to 
leave that evening. 

A few hours later John Wilkie in his 
office in Washington held the following 
dispatch in his hand: 

‘*Young Southerner, Alexander Cree, 
of Hillsboro, I think, leaves for Washing- 
ton to-night. My height and build, dark, 
small mustache, black soft felt hat, black 
sack coat, black sailor tie, somewhat 
shabby, evidently served on Arooklyn ; 
has intimate knowledge of naval affairs. 
Just had long interview with naval at- 
taché. He is to write to Montreal.’’ 

Mr. Wilkie stationed some of his young 
gentlemen at the Washington depots to 
watch incoming trains. ‘The moment the 
spy landed he was recognized from the de- 
scription, and from that time his every 
movement was watched. 

All the work of the Secret Service was 
made necessary by this nest in Canada 
with Carranza at the head. Thousands of 
rumors concerning suspicious people had 
been run to earth all over the country, 
and the department was convinced that 
all real danger emanated from Carranza 
and his plots. It was therefore important 
to secure conclusive evidence of his opera- 
tions. 

‘* Alexander Cree’’ was shadowed to the 
Navy Department and back to his boarding 
house at 916 E Street, N. W. An hour 
later he came out, went to the post-office 
and mailed a letter.. Within thirty min- 


Magazine 


utes this was read by Mr. Wilkie. It was 


as follows: 

‘‘A cipher message has been sent off 
from the Navy Department to San Fran- 
cisco, directing the cruiser Charleston to 
proceed to Manila with five hundred men 
and machinery for repairs for Dewey. A 
long cipher has been received from Dewey 
at Department at 3.30 p.m. ‘They are 
translating it now. Cannot find it out 
yet. Have heard important news respect- 
ing colliers and cruisers. Newark at Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, alse about the new Hol- 
land boat as to what they intend to do 
with her and her destination. I shall go 
to Norfolk soon to find important news. 
My address will be Norfolk House, Nor- 
folk, Va., but shall not go until Tuesday. 

‘*G. D., in haste.’’ 


The matter was promptly laid before 
the Assistant Secretary of War, and that 
night at eleven o’clock John Wilkie, him- 
self, with Captain Sage, of the Eighth 
Artillery, with a corporal and one man, 
entered the room of the spy and: arrested 
him. He made no resistance, became very 
white and limp, and submitted without a 
protest, without a sound. A search of the 
apartment disclosed partly written letters 
of an incriminating nature and estab- 
lished the identity of the man as George 
Downing, a naturalized citizen, and for- 
merly yeoman on the Brooklyn. 

Two days later Downing hanged himself 
in his barrack cell. 

But while this incident was progressing 
the department was at work upon another 
line of evidence against Carranza and his 
force. The Spanish agents through a pri- 
vate detective agency of the Dominion 
were attempting to carry out a novel and 
extensive scheme to secure constant in- 
formation from the entire American forces 
whenever located. Young men who had 
served in English military organizations 
were to be sent to America, where they 
would enlist for service at different points. 
These spies were to remain with whatever 
regiment they joined, secure all the infor- 
mation as to equipment, discipline, and 
plans, and upon reaching Cuba or Manila 
find opportunity to desert and join the 
enemy. Each spy was to be provided 
with a gold or silver ring, with these 
words engraved within, ‘‘Confieaza Au- 
gustina.’’ This would serve as a token 


upon reaching the Spanish lines. 
Proceeding on this ingenious plan, the 
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Spanish agents sought diligently among 
former soldiers or restless members of 
military organizations for suitable men. 
The first two secured were Frederick Elm- 
hurst and another, called by Mr. Wilkie, 
Tommy Atkins. Tommy was in hard 
luck. He had also served at one time ina 
Canadian company. ‘The Spanish agents 
found him, however, in distress, out of a 
job, and almost desperate. They became 
very sympathetic, listened to his troubles, 
got him drunk, and enlisted him in their 
service. The Spaniard’s knowledge of hu- 
man nature is not proverbial, owing per- 
haps to their limited opportunities of ob- 
serving it. However that may be, they 
were perfectly satisfied with the drunken 
Tommy Atkins, and he, with hiscolleague, 
Elmhurst, was taken to Carranza. Atkins 
was given transportation to San Francis- 
co, $100 for expenses, and the ring. Be- 
fore his train left Montreal the effects of 
the liquor passed away sufficiently for the 
prospective spy to realize what he was 
doing. He was sufficiently tormented to 
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John E. Wilkie, Chief of the Secret Service, 


is othfce at Washington, D. (¢ 


hunt up his old colonel and tell him the 
whole matter, or as much of it as he could 
remember. 

‘*T’'m an Englishman,’’ he blubbered 
at the end of his confession, ‘‘an’ I’ll be 
blowed if I want to fight against white 
men for any bloomin’ foreigner.’’ 

‘*But you were not to fight at all,’’ 
said thecolonel. ‘‘It was worse than that; 
you were to act simply as a spy.”’ 

‘*Here,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘ hold this hun- 
dred while I go punch his face.”’ 

Frederick Elmhurst went to Tampa, 
enlisted, was promptly arrested and held 
until the cessation of hostilities, when he 
was released with the knowledge that he 
might have been shot had he fallen into 
the hands of a less humane enemy. 

A man named Miller, who tried also to 
enlist at Tampa, was discovered to be one 
of these Carranza soldiers, but shortly after 
his arrest he was taken with typhoid fever 
and died. 

All this was good evidence, but it was 
believed something more would be re- 
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quired to succeed in driving these Span- 
ish plotters off the continent. ‘The cap- 
ture of the famous Carranza letter was the 
feat that accomplished this. In describ- 
ing this important incident I cannot do 
better than quote Mr. Wilkie concerni1 
it. 

“When the former minister returned 
to Spain, Lieutenant Carranza and Senor 
Du Bosc rented a furnished house at No. 
2 Tupper street, Montreal. They took it 
for two months only, and having ascer- 
tained this fact, one of our men secured a 
card from the real estate agent, request- 
ing that the tenant kindly permit the 
bearer to allow the bearer tosee the house. 
A party of three was made up, including 
a lady, and about 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon of Saturday, May 28, they called, 
were adinitted by the maid, and shown 
slowly through the various apartments. 
Carranza and Du Bose were at breakfast 
in the lower part of the house, and as the 
visitors passed through the sleeping-room 
of the former, one of the men saw an 
official-looking letter stamped and ready 
for the mail, lying onthe dresser. The 
lady and one of her companions moved 
out toward the hall with the servant, 
while the third member of the party 
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slipped the letter into his pocket. In the 
lower hall, just before they left, the post- 
man handed in three large letters, and 
these would also have been in our posses- 
sion had not the maid suddenly appeared 
and took possession of them.’’ 

This letter was enclosed in another en- 
velope, stamped and addressed and given 
to an American railroad engineer who 
stopped on his run at Burlington, Vt., 
long enough to mail it. This letter 
reached the Secret Service Department 
and gave the Government what they 
wanted. Application for the immediate 
banishment of the Spaniards from Canada 
was made to Great Britain and the Span- 
ish spy service in America came to an 
end. 

And this is the sum of what the Secret 
Service accomplished during the war. 
Thousands of rumors were brought to the 
department, and hundreds of suspected 
men and supposed plots were carefully 
scrutinized, but the fact is Spain made no 
efforts to obtain information, and had no 
secret agent in the States other than those 
under the direction of Carranza and his col- 
leagues in Canada. The Government was 
early convinced of this, and while every 
accredited rumor was investigated, the at- 











tention of itssecret force was concentrated 
at this point. No other important arrests 
were made, and so far as any one knows, 
these few thwarted plots of Carranza’s 
were the only ones attempted. In his fa- 
mous letter Carranza himself confesses his 
failure to accomplish anything, because 
of the great vigilance of the Americans 
and the prompt arrest of his most valuable 


agents. 


II. IN PEACE. 


When hostilities ceased the special 
force was disbanded. The war with Spain 
came as an incident to the Secret Service. 
It was, however, a repetition of the inci- 
dent that first gave it birth. Previous to 
the civil war there was no organized effort 
on the part of the Government to prevent 
counterfeiting. It had no Secret Service. 
When war was declared between the 
North and the South the Washington 
Government created a temporary force to 
watch the movements of English agents 
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and detect Confederate spies. When peace 
Was again secured this force was retained 
and organized under a permanent depart- 
ment head. <A regular appropriation was 
placed at its disposal for the purpose of 
protecting the mint from all manner of 
fraud. ‘The Secret Service can spend no 
money for any other purpose. Ever since 
its organization this department has been 
operated under the greatest mystery. 
None but a few Government officials knows 
the number of its agents or the manner of 
its organization. The entire country is 
divided into twenty-five districts, and in 
each there is achief detective who must 
make a detailed report to the department 
of everything done in his district each 
twenty-four hours. If there be five sub- 
ordinates or one hundred inevery district, 
none but the Government ever knows. 
The work of this department requires a 
constant vigilance. There are certain sus- 
picious men and women who have already 
served sentences for counterfeiting, who 
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ment will allow only that class of men who pay 
election expenses to pass bills which they have 
not earned. During the last four years the coun- 
terfeiting business has been almost wiped out, and 
the great men of that profession are either dead 
or behind prison bars. Men and groups of men 
who for ten or twenty years previous to 1895 had 
successfully operated little mints of their own 
have been driven out of business by their great 
rival. It is this work of the Secret Service, the 
work that occupies them all the time, in peace or 
war, that gives to the department a peculiar and 
mysterious interest. Here are the stories. There 
is nothing very startling about the catching and 
polite retention of a Spanish spy. If you hang him 
there is not the real dramatic element in the affair 
that lies in the sudden arrest of your next-door 
neighbor, with whom you have played whist of 

an evening, for a score 





of years, and his quiet 


























Miles Ogle. 


must be always 
watched. Whenever 
a raised note or spur- 
ious coin or bill or 
bond appears it 1s ex- 
amined for clues and 
a search instituted 
for its source. 

There were many 
good reasons why the 
regularly organized 
department had noth- 
ing to do with the 
war, but continued 
its labors in its own 
field as quietly as if 
the world were at 
peace. 

It was considered 








lodgiment in the peniten- 
tiary for a quarter of a 
century of unobtrusive 
counterfeiting. 

Emil Ninger was as 
amiable a German as 
ever grew cabbages for 
| sour-krout and_ spaded 
his wife a bed for hya- 
cinths in the fall. He 
had once been a grocer’s 
clerk in Germany, came 
over to this country when 
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Miles Ogle. 





necessary to keep a very close watch on the in- 
tegrity of the Treasury during the recent excite- 
ment. When honest men throw open their doors, 
the vigilant rogue slips in, and it was believed at 
Washington that so shrewd a class of men as 
the counterfeiters and note-raisers would certainly 
seek to profit by the unsettled times. It must 
have been a keen disappointment to them to find 
the same unfriendly conditions existing for them 
as before, and that so far as their own personal 
enemy was concerned, there was no demoraliza- 
tion. The way of the counterfeiter has been 
very hard in recent years. It would seem that 
when a man is willing and anxious to make 
money he should be encouraged, but the Govern- 
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a young man, learned the trade of sign 
painting, and after many wanderings 
finally bought him a house and garden 
in Flagtown, New Jersey, and settled 
toa comfortable and quiet life with his 
family. Everybody knew and liked the 
honest German who loved his garden and 
clematis vines, his family, his beer, his 
tobacco, and his friends, who laughed 
good-humoredly at all their jokes whether 
he understood them or not, who voted the 
Republican ticket straight at all elections 
without reading it and who was in all 
things a good citizen and neighbor, a gen- 
erous, jovial friend. No one believed him 
to be rich, but everybody in Flagtown 








Emil Ninger. 


knew that he went once a month to New 
York to collect some snug little income, 
either from a small property or other in- 
vestment of his savings. Heand his fam- 
ily lived simply and carefully, but had 
what they seemed to want, as most Ger- 
mans do. 

One day, in April, 1896, he made his 
monthly trip to New York and did not 
come back. His family and neighbors 
were startled by the sudden arrival of the 
police and Government detectives. Mrs. 
Ninger was bluntly informed that her 
husband was arrested for counterfeiting. 
‘We know all about it,’’ said the one in 
charge, ‘‘and it will be better for you to 
make a clean breast of all you know.”’ 
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The poor woman knew nothing, and 
was so nearly crushed by the revelation 
that the officers believed her. They ran- 
sacked the place and found everything as 
it should be ina thrifty German house- 
hold. One door was locked, however, and 
when Mrs. Ninger,was asked for the key 
she told them in a way that convinced 
them as it did later the court, that she 
had no key, that she had never seen that 
door opened, and that no one but her hus- 
band had ever entered the room. The 
family had been taught to believe that 
some day a great discovery would be 
brought from there where the good man 
labored in the morning, and had always 




















William C. Brockway, Counterfeiter. 


Senten 1 at 74 years to ten years i risonment and a §1000 fine. 


maintained absolute silence concerning it. 
The door was forced open and the officials 
discovered, to their surprise, that in the 
person of Emil Ninger they had se- 
cured the mysterious maker of paper 
money who had for nearly twenty years 
escaped every effort at detection and had 
been known to the Secret Service and 
police only as ‘‘Jim the Penman.’’ 
Ninger’s method was very simple and 
unique. He had no confederates, and 
might have continued his way of life as 
long as he lived but for just the one kind 
of an accident that led to his discovery. 
That accident, however, might have hap- 
pened to him at any time during the 
twenty years, and it seems marvelous that 
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She made the change, the clerk gave it to Ninger, 
and, seizing his hat, followed him from the store, 
All this had been done unobserved by the coun- 
terfeiter. He took his $50 note to a saloon and 
gave it in exchange for his beer. The bartender 
whistled at the size of it, but handed out the 
change. 

When Ninger reached the sidewalk, ready to 
return home, he was arrested. He is now in 
Kings County Penitentiary serving a sentence for 
passing counterfeit money in New York, and when 
his term is up he will be sent back again for mak- 
ing counterfeits in New Jersey. 

William E. Brockway, who was arrested with 
his confederates on August 6 and sentenced for 
thirty years, has a history as remarkable as any 
in the literature of crime. For half acentury he 
has been the cause of anxiety to Secret Service 

and police officials. Even 








Portrait I. 


Peter McCartney. 


it had not. All his 
kills were made with 
a pen. He procured 
bond paper almost 
identical with that 
made specially for pa- 
per money, and im- 
mersed it in a weak so- 
lution of coffee to give 
ita look of moderate 
age and use. He cut 
out his bill and while 
still wet placed a good 
one precisely over it 
and holding the two 
against an _ inclined 
pane of glass before 
the window, made a 
careful tracing. When 


his paper was dry he went over the tracing with ; 
a pen. He imitated the Government silk with Re 8 








during his brief so- 
journs in prison he has 
es managed in some way to 
direct his people in the 
1 ae operation of counterfeit- 
ing schemes. It is one 
of the traditions handed 
2a to successive chiefs of 
the Secret Service, that 
‘ a close watch must be 
kept on Brockway, and 
his movements have al- 
ways been observed more 
or less accurately, and 
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Portrait II. 
Peter McCartney. 


colored inks, 

On the day of his arrest he took six $20 and 
one $50 note to New York. He passed five of them 
successfully at various places where he made 
purchases and took the sixth toa Third avenue 
grocery. On this occasion the cashier to whom 
the bill was handed by one of the clerks was 
counting a bundle of notes, and her thumb, ap- 
plied from time to time to a sponge near by, was 
wet. This fatal thumb clasped Ninger’s bill and 
made a great blur. The cashier looked at it and 
quickly drew the bill across the sponge. When 
she removed it, it was nothing but a blotch of ink. 











Portrait III. 


Peter McCartney. 
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his whereabouts, at least, known to 
the department. Brockway was a prin- 
ter’s boy, learned the art of engrav- 
ing early in life and then took a 
course of electro-chemistry at Yale. His 
career as a forger and counterfeiter dates 
from his leaving Yale. He must have fol- 
lowed this object systematically from 
boyhood, and deliberately fitted himself 
to successfully defraud the mint. His first 
important crime was committed soon after 
the civil war broke out. The Government 
commenced the is- 
sue of bonds, and 
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on him. One day the department was no- 
tified by one of its agents that Dr. Brad- 
ford, Brockway’s cell-mate at Sing Sing, 
had registered at the old counterfeiter’s 
hotel. A close watch was at once placed 
on the movements of the doctor. He had 
served a sentence for malpractice, and 
was pardoned by Gov. Hill at the re- 
quest of James G. Blaine and other in- 
fluential men in Maine, the home of Dr. 
Bradford’s family. It was found that on 
leaving Sing Sing the doctor did not re- 
turn to the practice 
of medicine, but es- 
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‘‘Next time,’’ This is the record of Peter McCartney household by the 
the Government doctor. One of 


declared, ‘‘the thirty-year sentence must 
stand.”’ 

But in 1883 he was again arrested for 
counterfeiting railroad bonds and sen- 
tenced for five years only, and released in 
1887. It was while at Sing Sing that the 
indefatigable old villain planned his great- 
est undertaking. 

When Brockway was released he opened 
asummer hotel at Rockaway beach, un- 
der the name of Col. Spencer. 

But the Secret Service kept a close watch 





them was known in the neighborhood as 
the nephew of Mrs. Smith and the other 
as his friend. Soon after this the way of 
that house became changed. It had once 
been a well-regulated, modest little house, 
of comfortable and conventional aspect. 
Mrs. Smith and her two sons had formed 
a part of the quiet social life of the place, 
and were held inesteem by theirneighbors. 
The place was like other places around it. 
The boys went to work in the morning, 
and Mrs. Smith, like her neighbors, at- 
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tended to her household 
duties. By ten or 
eleven o'clock at night 
all the windows were 
dark and the sleep of a 
well-conditioned, regu- 
lar life reigned in the 
house. But shortly 
after the arrival of the 
new boarders all this 
was changed. The 
boys left home, and 
there was no longer 
any one who went to 
work in the morning. 
The house had a 
strange, uninhabited 
look until noon. The 
shutters were closed 
until then, and even 
after midday there was 
no evidence of the 
cheerful, busy life of a 
well-conducted house- 








and thousands upon 
thousands of half-fin- 
ished notes and bonds. 
The paper used was 
so perfect an imitation 
of that used by the 
Government that it was 
at first believed Brock- 
way had been able to 
procure a large quan- 
tity of the genuine. 
There were $200,000 
in Canadian notes, 
completed on the re- 
verse side, $200,000 of 
$500 certificates, and 
$400,000 of Canadian 
tens, as well as hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
Government and rail- 
road bonds, gold certi- 
ficates and bank notes 
partly under way. The 
outfit was removed, the 








hold, and now in place 
of the silence and re- 
pose of night there seemed to he a mys- 
terious activity there. A light was always 
burning in one of the upper rooms and 
blinked suspiciously through the shutters. 
At long intervals Brockway called in the 
afternoon and at other times more fre- 
quently the doctor was admitted. Two or 
three times every week Mrs. Smith, 
dressed in jaunty fashion, drove over to 
Rockaway beach and took dinner at the 
summer hotel. All this determined the 
Secret Service Department to pay a visit 
to that room where the light was always 
burning at night. But while the officials 
were morally certain enough would be 
found there to incriminate the members 
of the household, the important thing was 
to establish with sufficient proof the con- 
nection of Brockway and Bradford with 
whatever enterprise was on. They watch- 
ed and waited, therefore, until some night 
when both these two men should chance 
to call together at the house. 

The silent watch was maintained for 
ten days, but as neither Brockway nor 
Bradford appeared, the Secret Service 
officials entered the house Saturday night 
and arrested Mrs. Smith and Wagner, the 
only twoinmates. When they reached the 
upper room where the tell-tale light had 
been kept burning, they found the most 
complete counterfeiter’s plant ever known, 


“An example of a frequent difficulty in 
photographing criminals. 


prisoners secretly jailed 
and officers at once sent 
for Brockway, Bradford and Smith. All 
of them were arrested without difficulty, 
and though Bradford escaped, Brock- 
way, the real criminal, was tried and 
sentenced, and his long career brought 
to an end. 

These two incidents are but types of 
the thousands which make up the untold 
history of this department. 

Hundreds of stories lie back of the 
terse records of the Secret Service. What 
more picturesque character can be found 
than the veteran McCartney, now in the 
penitentiary, after a half century of clever 
juggling with crime and danger? But 
since the gathering in of the Friedman- 
Goldberg conspirators in 1897, and John- 
son and his confederates in 1898, there 
has come a lull in the excitement of the 
department. All the old warhorses, the 
active and indefatigable counterfeiters 
who for the last fifty years have 
kept the watch-dogs of the Treasury 
constantly on the scent, seem to have 
been stowed safely away for life. It 
is only a question of time, however, 
when others will appear, for so long 
as a stamp upon a metal or a printed 
paper holds the magic wherewith to 
control the world, there will be men 
unscrupulous, patient and brave enough 
to imitate it. 
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II. EQUALITY. 


T was his by right of discovery. For 
| two glorious weeks he had puddled in 

it, and now, naturally enough, he 
looked upon it as his own private prop- 
erty. It was not, to be sure, in his own 
Alley, but then he had found it first, and 
it was his by right of occupation. And 
now, if need be, he was ready to do _ bat- 
tle for it, as any son of Adam is ever 
ready to do for his own, or what he calls 
his own. 

But then it was worth fighting for! It 
was the most beautiful of mud puddles, 
three inches deep and four whole feet 
long. Such things should never have 
been in a well-ordered city, but every day 
the watering-cart man who lumbered up 
and down the Avenue on his great red 
wagon left the water-hydrant leaking a 
little, so that the puddle was perpetually 
replenished. Suns might shine on it, and 
winds might blow over it, but morning, 
noon, and night it remained the same 
tempting thing of de- 
light, oozy of bottom, 
and sweet to the touch 
of shoeless feet. 

Each day the boy 
from the Alley brought 
his sailboat, made of a 
shingle, with three rak- 
ish masts and a rigging 
of dirty string, and 
sailed it adventurously 


up and down his puddle. ay iii 
With a piece of cord = - 
tied to the bowsprit, —— 
which was very much ~~ 


on the bias, the boy 
from the Alley pucker- 





ed up his childish lips, ‘Choo-chooe¢ 


and up to his ankles in mud, choo-choo- 
chooed delightedly as he pulled his little 
boat back and forth from one end of the 
puddle to the other. 

And for two golden weeks this con- 
tinued. Then, one morning, he found an 
invader on his property. The stranger 
was a boy of four, wearing shiney gaiters 
of tan leather and a black velvet suit 
with rows of Glittering Things on it. 
The intruder was not exactly in the pud- 
dle, but he was looking down at it with 
such happy and longing eyes that the boy 
from the Alley cleared for action. 

He eyed the invader darkly. He had 
found a foot-print on his Crusoe’s Island. 
With curious and half envious eyes, he 
noticed the Glittering Things worn by 
the other. Then, with a great air, he 
launched his little boat and choo-choo- 
chooed up and down the puddle simply to 
show the other boy that he was the own- 
er. He contrived, at the same time, to 
splash as much mud and 
water as possible on the 
boy in velvet. But the 
boy in velvet did not 
seem to mind in the 
least. In fact, he drew 
nearer, and stood at the 
edge of the puddle, his 
patent leather shoes 
sinking in the mud. 

The boy from the Al- 
ley resented the intru- 
sion. 

‘G’won, kid,’’ he 
said, belligerently, al- 
though he was not so 
tall as the other by 


three good inches. 
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‘*T’ant I watch 00?’’ lisped the other, 
wistfully, in a voice of such baby timid- 
ity that it filled the Alley boy with dis- 
gust. In fact, the Alley boy was disagree- 
ably surprised. When he knew the in- 
vader wasn’t going to fight him, his re- 
spect for the invader went down ten de- 
grees. 

Still, the owner of the puddle felt not a 
little proud of the fact that a being wear- 
ing so many Glittering Things should 
come and ask favors of him. He even 
said that the boy in velvet might come 
over and sail the boat. But just once! 
No more than once, because that 
boat cost more than all the money 
the banana man ever had in all his life! 

After a time the boy 
in velvet suggested tak- 
ing off his shoes, like the 
other. The Alley boy 
never before had _ seen 
such white legs, and was 
much disgusted when his 
companion confessed the 
stones hurt his feet—but 
just the littlest bit! 

The Alley boy showed 
the other how to squeeze 
the mud up between his 
toes, and how to pick up 
pebbles with his big toe, 
curling it under. Then 
the two grew quite friend- 
ly, and had a most 
glorious mud battle. 

How that battle would 
have come out it is hard 
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and with a contemptuous sniff at the in- 
different child in the puddle led the other 
boy homeward, asking ’eaven to ’elp 'er 
each time she looked down at his clothes. 

As the boy in velvet was jerked bodily 
along, he gazed back longingly at the 
mud-puddle and the ship with three 
masts. Why couldn’t he do that sort of 
thing, too? Why were all the good things 
of life denied him? Why couldn’t he play 
in that beautiful black mud, as well as 
the other boy? 

He looked back regretfully at the multi- 
millionaire, who was still letting the soft 
slime ooze deliciously between his toes. 
But the strong arm of that irate nurse 
hauled him relentlessly on. He tugged to 
get away, but in vain, 
and as he was dragged 
homeward up the Avenue 
his lusty bawling echoed 


up and down that de- 
corous street, and filled 
the inmost heart of his 
English nurse with a 
secret desire to spank 
him. 


It was two whole weeks 
before the boy in velvet 
appeared on the scene 
again. When he walked 
slowly down the Avenue 
his face was quite as 
white as the lace on his 
velvet collar, and there 
was a big swathe of flan- 
nel about his throat. The 
nurse held his hand, for 


to say. At the critical his legs were still very 
moment the invader’s Fae cate a wobbly. 

* : “She led hi slentlessly up the 41 

English nurse came allt ~~ ne Ml The boy from the AIl- 
around the corner of the ley was there with his 


Avenue, waving affectionate farewells to 
a policeman. When she beheld the boy 
in velvet she held up her hands and 
screamed. In a second she had seized 
him and jerked him viciously on to the 
sidewalk. 

’Eaven ‘elp us!’’ she cried, as she 
gazed on him with despair. She shook 
him vigorously, after looking to see that 
no one was in sight, and gathered up his 
mud-stained things, roundly abusing the 
owner of the puddle as a pug-nosed brat 
of a thieving street-arab. The street-arab 
stood in cali indifference, letting the soft 


mud ooze up between his toes as he 


watched the tears gathering in the other 
The nurse seized her charge 


boy’s eyes. 





shingle, choo-choo-chooing gayly up and 
down the puddle. 

‘*T’ve been thick!’’ said the boy in vel- 
vet, in a weak and doleful voice. 

‘*Was you?’’ said the owner of the pud- 
dle, indifferently. That seemed an envi- 
able distinction to the Alley boy. He 
thought it was uttered in the form of a 
challenge. So with a show of infinite 
pride he stooped to fix his vessel’s bow- 


sprit. 
‘Yeth, I’ve been dreffully, dreffully 
thick,’’ wailed the boy in velvet, gazing 


with hungry eyes on the shingle boat, the 
mud and the water. 

‘Ves, he ’as, you little pug-nosed himp 
of filth, and it was you as done it!’’ cried 
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“Had a most glorious mud battle.” 


‘Whitney Algernon 
’Olland, you come ’ere. Don’t you dare 
to talk to the likes of ’im. ’E ain’t fit 
comp’ny for you! ’E’s only a dirty little 
thievin’ street-arab, and it was ’im as 
nearly killed you. Come along, Whitney 
Algernon ’Olland, or nurse ’1l go straight 
’ome and tell your mamma!’’ 

She cast a withering look on the owner 


the red-faced nurse. 


IV. INSTRUMENTS OF 


E had always been called ‘‘ Hungry’’ 
——Hungry Dooley. Just how he came 
by this name no one knew. It was 

thought by many to have been inspired 
by the boy’s thin, wistful-looking face, 
with its restless eyes and queer little out- 
standing cheekbones. Others, again, held 
that the name 
sprang from Hun- 
gry’s passion for 
carting away en- 
vied loads of lus- 
cious fruit and 
delectable vege- 
tables, picked up 
along the river 
front. These he 
disappeared with 
into the dim re- 
cesses of an east 
side cellar which 
he dignified by 
the name of 
home. 

For Hungry, 





“Hungry Dooley.” 





of the puddle, seized the boy in velvet, 
and dragged him off. The boy in velvet 
did not and could not understand how she 
ever could make such a mistake. As she 
led him relentlessly up the Avenue he 
wept copiously. But the owner of the 
puddle choo-choo-chooed up and down his 
domain of mud with calm, supreme, im- 
perturbable indifference! 


DESTINY. 


besides being an everyday wharf rat, was 
the stay and support of three even 
hungrier-looking sisters and a sickly 
mother, to say nothing of an alcoholic 
father who was able, now and_ then, 
to beat or bully a penny or two out 
of him. 

It was only right, therefore, that Hun- 
gry, as he wandered busily about the 
odoriferous curbs and the crate-covered 
docks of the river front, should take him- 
self seriously. He had, of course, many 
rivals, for there was always a wandering 
herd of equally hungry-eyed, ragged-look- 
ing urchins haunting those alluring 
wharves, flitting about from boat to boat 
and cart to cart, like a flock of overgrown 
city sparrows, ever ready to pounce down 
upon and fight over any stray piece of 
fruit, melon rind, or other dubiously mis- 
placed edible to be found along those over- 
crowded, dirty, busy, clamorous streets 
and stalls where men bring from far off 
all those things that goto feeda great, 
hungry, heedless city. 
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But the most opulent of those hawk- 
eyed scavengers was Hungry Dooley. 
Not an over-ripe banana fell to the ground 
but he knew of it. Not an unsalable apple 
was cast away but he had sized it up asa 
matter of food-stuff. Nota remnant of 
old fish was left behind but his aquiline 
eye was on it. 

And things went well, and business 
throve with Hungry. In 
fact, as time went on, he 
even took unto himself a 
mate. 

She was as diminutive, as 
thin of leg, and as dirtily 
unkempt as Hungry him- 
self. But one could see by 
the way in which he laid 
his choicest portions of re- 
fuse banana and bruised 
pineapple before her, that 
to him she was asa goddess 
on a pedestal, and a thing to 
kneel to, and worship, and 
adore. 

So plain was it that 
Hungry had a ‘‘stiddy’’ that envious 
stories went about through the busy 
little band, and even certain taunts were 
thrown out. 

But none of these disturbed either Hun- 
gry or his sweetheart Brickie, who, by 
the way, was seen rapidly to gain flesh 
under Hungry’s solicitous eye. 

And as spring glided into summer all 
life changed for Hungry Dooley. A rose 
mist seemed to hang over the river, and a 
happy golden halo over the world. He 
did not know what it meant, but the rat- 
tle of the wagons seemed like unending 
music to him. The sound of the cables 
became, to his ears, like the murmur of 
running streams. Thealley where Brickie 
lived was an Eden and a place of infinite 
delight, and with her at his side he was 
happy, indescribably happy! 

In Hungry the paternal instinct had de- 
veloped at an early age. He even gave 
Brickie, willingly, his last bit of orange, 
for Brickie’s appetite was enormous. He 
found he could satisfy the gnawing pain 
in his own stomach by saving the peelings 
and eating them afterwards when Brickie 
wasn’t looking. At times, it was true, 
the gnawing would become frightfully 
strong, but on his hungriest day he would 
rather see Brickie’s lips close deliciously 
round the end of an over-ripe banana than 
eat it himself. 


“An alcoholic father.” 
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For three beautiful but fleeting months 
Brickie clung to him, and the rose mist 
hung over the river, and the halo over 
his world. 

But it was a dark day for Hungry 
Dooley when Ikey Rosenberg discovered 
that riverside El Dorado. When Ikey 
found a place where fruit could be had for 
the picking up, he transferred his hunting 
ground from the east side 
to the region of wharves. 
Ikey was an element from a 
Gifferent world, however, 
and from the first it was 
felt he was an intruder and 
a menace. 

He brought seven pennies 
in his pocket, the very 
first day of his invasion, 
and took pains to show 
them, by which vanity he 
lost three of them. But in 
two days he had won the 
heart of Brickie Sniffins with 
a broken mouth-organ, a 
little red and blue lantern, 
and four penny dishes of ice cream, 
purchased, with great ostentation, from 
the despised Italian who dispensed that 
cooling essence of perpetual joy from 
a three-wheeled red cart on a nearby 
corner. 

Brickie, in a wonderfully short space 
of time, grew to feel that she was cut out 
for a man who had money and could treat 
her asa girl ought to be treated. She 
openly declared that she did not care to 
be seen with a person who couldn’t wear 
shoes and stockings, and who had to live 
inacellar. That declaration was made 
the day after Ikey had taken her round 
and showed her the riches that lay in 
dazzling disarray in the window of the 
store of ‘‘Isaac Rosenberg, Pawnbroker.’’ 

The final break came when Brickie 
stood on the curb with Ikey and made 
faces at Hungry. 

Hungry saw the change, but he said 
nothing. Strange tales went the rounds 
of the wharves, and it was said he was 
silently eating his heart out. Discon- 
solately he passed by bananas and onions 
and oranges, letting ready hands snatch 
the treasures from under his very nose. 
He would not even stop to fight overa 
discarded pineapple. 

How it all might have turned out it is 
hard tosay. But onthe paltriest accidents 
of life hinges the course of destiny. 








It came about simply because the driver 
of an express wagon took four glasses of 
beer, when he knew three glasses were 
enough. His wagon was piled high with 
crates on their way to the commission 
house. And in those crates were little 
wooden boxes of imported Maryland 
strawberries. ‘Their fragrance was wafted 
up and down the wharf, and they glowed 
through the chinks in the crate in such 
aimanner that Hungry could not help 
following after the wagon. 

When the driver cut a street corner too 
short, and sent his front wagon wheel up 
on the curbstone, Hungry knew that top 
crate was going to fall off—knew it ten 
seconds before it struck the ground. 

The huge crate burst, of course, and a 
great odorous, crimson wealth of Mary- 
land strawberries tum- 
bled out into the road. 
A couple of passing 
wagon wheels crushed 
juicily through them. 
The driver sat help- 
lessly in his seat, call- 
ing all the curses of 
heaven down on the 
heads of his docile 
team. 

But Hungry had 
been ready. He fell 
bodily on the ruddy 
and tumbled mass, and 
at the risk of being run 
down by a dozen pass- 
ing rigs, scooped up 


the fallen wealth as he 
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“Made faces at 





“The rose-tinted mists seemed to 
dwell on the river.” 






Hungry.” 


before. 
for—Brickie 
Brickie’s mouth 
to see closing on 
them as he thrust handful after handful 
into his grimey coal sack, now reminis- 


had never scooped up fruit 
Brickie they should be 
—every one of them. 
it was he seemed 


cent, in perfumes, of many mingled 
fruits. The fact, too, that they were out 
of season added infinitely to their value. 

But the driver felt that he had to get 
even with some one. Still swearing, he 
climbed down slowly from his wagon. 
He broke off one of the sides of the ruined 
crate. With it he viciously welted the un- 
heeding child down on his knees in the 
road. The child did not move, so he 
struck him again, and then again. Still 
the boy with the bag kept on gathering 
in the scattered berries. A policeman 
sauntered up, tasted a 
berry or two and told 
the driver to leave 
the lad alone. But in 
a minute or two the 
whole herd was upon 
them, and the crate 
was irretrievably lost. 
It was Hungry, how- 
ever, who had the pick 
of the pile. 

Brickie watched the 
scene with wistful eyes 
from the sidewalk. She 
had not been getting 
on very well with 
Ikey of late, and when 
he declined to enter 
the struggle for some 
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of the berries, she felt a new and strange 
contempt for him. For Brickie was very 
fond of strawberries! 

Then, before the whole world, Hungry 
limped over to the curb and proffered her 
his bag of precious fruit. Brickie blushed, 
declined with feigned reluctance, blushed 
deeper, and then broke out crying. Hun- 
gry gave Ikey Rosenberg a black eye for 
jeering at those tears. 

Through her sobs she protested that she 
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would never do it again, and having eyed 
the open bag, and caught a glimpse of 
the wealth therein, made a mouth at 
Ikey Rosenberg that decided the matter 
for all time. 

Once more the rose-tinted mists seemed 
to dwell on the river, anda golden halo 
hung over the city, but few people ever 
knew that a mere little crate of Maryland 
strawberries was the means of bringing 
back a lost Eden! 


REAL CHOATE 


A Study of Our New Ambassador to the Court of St. James 


By 


the several individuals whom it has 

served to designate, carries with it, 
since the days of the inspired Rufus, a 
certain flavor of the law. Things legal 
are by it recalled, the subtle sarcasms of 
the cross-examiner, the strained pleadings 
of the advocate, the huge wrangles of the 
leading counsel and all those Protean in- 
tellectualities of that tribe whom Shakes- 
peare dubbed 


: | ‘HE name of Choate, irrespective of 


‘‘Windy attorneys of their clients’ woes, 
Airy succeeders to intestate joys; 
Poor breathing orators of miseries. 


” 


It has meant so much in American le- 
gal history, so much of all that savors of 
the magnificent: wit, humor, eloquence, 
scholarly attainment, statesmanship, and 
those scintillations of intellect which, 
irrespective of their moral force thrill 
and enthrall the common mind by the 
very wonder of their shining. What 
matter whither Achilles hurls his spear— 
Achilles hurls it, and to the common eye 
the feat is pleasing. So, too, with these, 
the flash of wit, aimed to reveal the 
error of the other cause, becomes not so 
much an illuminant, making dull facts 
more clear, as a very sun whereon to gaze 
with wonder, and in whose brilliance it is 
sweet to bask. The Choates, Rufus and 
Joseph, have possessed this brilliant qual- 
ity of wit, and first, one and now the other 
have risen to the very zenith of the legal 
heavens. 

It isa matter for wonder whether, had 
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Rufus Choate never lived, or had he been 
merely a reputable country lawyer, Joseph 
would have been more famous with the 
great mass of the people than he is at 
present. He is nota popular hero. There 
isnot enough of that radiant humanity in 
him which the common people understand 
and make fellowship with. He is too much 
reserved, too much self-centered, too in- 
nately the patrician to bea man of the 
people. Law and the things of the law 
are with him as oura, b, ¢ is with us, 
and the refinements of belles-lettres are, 
as it were, graven in his likeness; but he 
was not born with the simpler sympathies 
of mankind. Many another man, far more 
successful with and endeared to the peo- 
ple, has no more of these simpler sympa- 
thies than he, but may have a meaner fac- 
ulty of simulating them. Some such pre- 
tend interest and doina measure pump 
up a real fellowship with the masses which 
carries them on to greatness in public 
affairs; but it is a disheartening thought. 
Indeed, it isa shame that a man should 
be master of his countenance and so com- 
pose and control it according to his mind, 
when that mind is not needle-true to 
Truth itself. While Choate lacks this 
moral defect in his relations to the people 
in general, it is not sure that with 
affairs of a legal nature he is not variable 
in his sympathies. A man to be success- 
ful as a lawyer must often be tempted by 
offers of fame and financial reward, to in- 
terest himself in the prosecution or de- 
fense of claims more or less at variance 
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with the basic right of things. We must 
be fair, however, and extend to him, as, 
indeed, to all other members of his pro- 
fession, that gracious tenet of the whole 
legal fabric, which sets forth that a man 
must be accounted innocent until proved 
guilty. There is no proof that Mr. Choate 
was ever arrayed inthe prosecution or de- 
fense of any cause in which his sympa- 
thies and fullest sense of right were not 
wholly enlisted. 

It is hardly fair, however, to attribute 
his lack of national popularity to any de- 
fect in his sympathies. The finest legal 
qualifications are of a nature little calcu- 
lated to rank as merits in the eyes of the 
people. It is a profession which more 
often perverts and hides the finest quali- 
ties of character. Great corporate inter- 
ests, also, have become so vast, so com- 
plicated, and so exacting that unless a 
lawyer chooses to abandon the legal pro- 
fession all but nominally, and enter into 
the political or philanthropic-social field, 
he is apt to find his time wholly occu- 
pied with entanglements never seen of 
the people. Mr. Choate has preferred to 
remain wholly alawyer. It is an admira- 
ble thing that there is nothing of the 
pseudo-barrister about him. He is all 
law, all nimbleness and reasoning; all 
that study and observation pursued by the 
broadest of intelligences can make of aman 
in this field. So keen he is that he seems 
the very essence of legality, a lord among 
lawyers, born to the purple, and with 
many generationsof refined tradition back 
of him to make his bearing perfect. 

To many outside the Eastern States 
Joseph H. Choate exists only asa name, or 
did, perhaps, before his present elevation 
to the Ambassadorship at the Court of St 
James. Being confused with his great 
relative has been one cause of this, and 
yet it would be unjust to assign the 
limitations of his fame wholly to the tra- 
ditional influence of his gifted cousin. 
His partnership with William M. Evarts 
and that venerable gentleman’s political 
activity are facts which have militated 
against his individual renown. While 
Mr. Evarts’ powerful personality re- 
mained in public view its shadow rested 
upon his younger associate, obscuring 
him, though unintentionally, from the 
gaze of the multitude. 

At last, however, the sun has emerged 
from the mist and shines at its brightest. 
The real Choate is being gazed upon with 


peculiar interest, and in the effulgence of 
his personality at the Court of St. James 
many will be able to observe the strong, 
distinct traits of the New Englander. 
His services will resemble, in character, 
those of Lowell, of whose aristocratic 
feeling he partakes in ‘quite similar 
proportions; and he will be remarked for 
that dignity and reserve, relieved by a 
charming urbanity, which is hereditary 
to the New England stock. It is safe to 
say that Englishmen will admire his bril- 
liancy, his unfailing humor, his persuasive 
powers, and his fine show of courage and 
chivalry. They will not feel, likeso many 
Americans, that he is removed from their 
domain of every-day life. 

For American purposes Choate needs 
other qualities in order to become an en- 
during national figure. Perhaps the chief 
of these should have been a craving 
for distinction at the hands of the people. 
By some—Milholland, for one—he has 
been credited with an aversion to public 
life; but this is scarcely true. No man is 
more keenly alive to his own ability, 
more aware of the distinguished figure 
he would make in the national councils 
of the people, and no doubt it has been a 
secret thorn that his splendid talents 
have been thus strangely circumscribed 
by a disposition so reserved and a 
profession so inviting in its narrower 
way. Until nominated a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, in 1894, he 
had never been a candidate for public 
office. Neither had he sought appoint- 
ments at the hands of the Federal, State, 
or City governments. But, while not an 
office-seeker, he has never openly held 
public honors in contempt. ‘‘I have 
made it a rule never to seek office,’’ he 
ouce said, ‘‘or never decline; but I sup- 
pose my friends knew I did not desire 
office, and that is why they never nom- 
inated me.’’ That he has been content 
with the honors which came to him from 
his remarkable professional success is 
questionable. What have been his occa- 
sional appearances at important public 
dinners to him; his duties as president of 
the Union League Club; and as a leading 
factor in the New England Society! Such 
activity as he has been called on to 
exercise in exciting campaigns and at 
critical stages of New York’s municipal 
affairs has been mere grapes to this cray- 
ing Tantalus. It is more to be suspected 
that he has long chafed secretly at the in- 
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fluence of little men in these State affairs, 
who, fearing the influence of this giant 
if once he were enlisted with them, pre- 
ferred, for the sake of their own prestige, 
to do without him and leave his magnifi- 
cent powers unemployed. With them it 
was ‘‘better a great force left unused 
than awakened and uncontrolled.’’ 

This has been the drift of his life. If he 
has not been indifferent to the cause of 
good government or to the needs of the 
people, he has certainly been so absorbed 
in his professional labors as to feel 
that his services were not re- 
quired in party management, 
or in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. Sometimes 
he has appeared be- 
fore the public when 
the need of his aid 
was apparent and 
the public task 
worthy of his 
own estima- 
tion of his 
powers. When 
there was a 
Street Clean- 
ing Commis- 
sioner to be 
arraigned; a 
member of the 
Bar to be saved 
from being 
sent to jail be- 
cause of his 
reckless devotion 
to his client’s in- 
terests; when an ar- 
rogant element of the 
population was to be 
reminded of its faults; a 
theft of the State Legisla- 
ture to be exposed; a Tweed 
ring to be overthrown; a 
rotten Republican enroll- 
ment to be investigated; a 
Presidential trust to be fought in the in- 
terests of the people, or a dangerous State 
machine of his own party to be smashed, 
Joseph H. Choate was among the first to 
answer the clear call of duty. 

Yet, for all this, there has ever been in 
his public movements that strange re- 
serve and attitude of superiority, which, 
however natural and unconscious, has 
identified him in the minds of the masses 
with a certain exclusive and _ select class. 
Men have felt ‘‘this man is an egoist, a 
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dweller within himself, and cares nothing 
for others. He is cold and superior.’’ I 
can fancy many who have known him only 
publicly, suggesting to themselves that 
immortal line, ‘‘What meat hath this 
our Ceesar fed on, that he has grown so 
great,’’ and wishing, indifferently, if they 
wished anything at all, that he might be 
pulled down and humbled from his high 
estate for one who does not love his fel- 
low men. 
To gain a lasting impression of Mr. 
Choate does not require that he be 
seen under the various condi- 
tions of his metropolitan ex- 
istence—t hat is, in his 
office, his home, in 
court, and before a 
social organization 
which he is ad- 
dressing. If but 
for a moment 
\ you had seen 
him, the im- 
pression would 
linger of a 
man strong in 
the possession 
of those many 
faculties which 
make a ready 
man. His face 
is a striking 
example of 
what the artists 
call fine model- 
ing, strong in out- 
lines and well ac- 
corded, each part 
with the other, and 
lacking noticeable or 
disagreeable exaggeration 
of any part. He has the 
build of an ideal soldier— 








and, generally, a solid, firin, 
well-knit figure. What 
would be ruggedness if unschooled by the 
career of a student and a gentleman, has 
become flexibility and grace of demeanor. 
The eyes are large and wide-set above a 
powerful nose and below a forehead of 
most imposing dimensions. They are ac- 
tive and live with intelligence. A certain 
swiftness of glance almost unaccompanied 
by motion, characterizes them fixing the 
attention of the observer immediately. 
Ican imagine nothing more pitiable than 
some shifty, hang-dog defendant suffering 
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under the scrutiny and analytical fire of 
this man’s eyes. He might easily read 
through several coats to a heart. 

It is curious that this powerful analyti- 
cal sense is seldom joined with any ten- 
derness of heart, or with any defined lean- 
ings to right or wrong. It seems to bea 
frame of mind in which one goes about to 
make a display of the narrowness and 
meanness of another, to put forth plainly 
a detail of the sufferings and misfortunes 
and sad, hard necessities of the erring of 
this world, without experiencing any sen- 
sations one way or the other. A rather 
machine-like quality, to say the least, or, 
an attitude of mind allied to that of the 
surgeon who uses the scalpel upon a 
cadaver. 

It has come to me, in seeing Mry. 
Choate in court, that this is precisely his 
attitude toward the individuals opposed 
to him, and that while it is quite the at- 
titude of almost every lawyer, his pecu- 
liar ability and strength make it seem 
much more gross in the execution. The 
average witness, unaided by powerful 
counsel to interrupt and suggest, is like 
wax in his hands. It is marvelous to ob- 
serve with what insinuating innocence of 
demeanor he evolves his coil of questions 
and winds it about his victim. 

Not alone toward the unsophisticated 
in legal matters is this powér shown. He 
has no fear of those above him in author- 
ity. He carries his suave manner and 
absolute independence into the very teeth 
of judges and juries. An excellent ex- 
ample of this happened before Justice 
Van Brunt, who had a habit, often dis- 
tressing to members of the bar, particu- 
larly young ones, of talking to his asso- 
ciates on the bench while the lawyers 
were delivering their speeches. As often 
as he had exasperated attorneys none 
of them had ever had the temerity to 
complain. Mr. Choate was about to 
make the closing speech in a highly im- 
portant case. Forty minutes had heen al- 
lotted him for the purpose. He _ had 
scarcely uttered a dozen words when Judge 
Van Brunt wheeled around in his chair 
and began talking to Judge Andrews. 
Mr. Choate ceased speaking immediately, 
folded his arms and gazed steadily at the 
judges, his handsome face a trifle paler 
than usual. <A hush fell upon the court- 
room. Judge Van Brunt, noticing the 
stillness, turned around and looked in- 
quiringly at the silent advocate. 
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‘““Your Honor,’’ said Mr. Choate, ‘‘I 
have just forty minutes in which to make 
my final argument. I shall not only need 
every second of that time to do it justice, 
but I shall also need your undivided at- 
tention.’’ 

‘‘And you shall have it,’’ promptly re- 
sponded the judge, at the same time ac- 
knowledging the justice of the rebuke by 
a faint flush on his cheeks. It was an ex- 
hibition of genuine courage much appre- 
ciated by members of the profession the 
city over. 

When the matter is thought upon it will 
be seen that Choate could do this. He has 
the confidence of his reputation. He 
knows, for all his show of deference, that 
he isa much bigger man than half the 
fiidges to whom he appeals with a sonor- 
ous, ‘‘ Your Honor.’’ His intellectual feet 
are firmly set upon a rock of knowledge, 
and he can stand defiant with every prob- 
ability of coming off victorious. 

His fame is built out of things of this 
kind. Many will recall the memorable suit 
in which he appeared, brought by David 
Stewart, in 1881, against Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, for the payment of a large sum of 
money, which the plaintiff declared was 
due him under the terms of agreement 
he made with Huntington at the time 
he purchased a block of Central Pacific 
stock from the defendant. All involved 
were well known, and the recital of the 
doings of that famous Pacific ‘‘ Big Four,”’ 
Huntington, Hopkins, Crocker and Stan- 
ford, was made an entertaining chapter 
by Choate who appeared alone for the 
plaintiff. 

The noted Francis N. Bangs and Ros- 
coe Conkling, then in his intellectual 
prime, were on the other side, and they 
made a formidable pair of defenders. Mr. 
Choate made the most of this fact in al- 
most the finest passage of his legal argu- 
ments, wherein he said: 

‘*T doubt, gentlemen, whether any man 
ever had to contend alone against so pow- 
erful a combination. In the first place, 
there is the defendant himself, one of the 
three great railway monarchs of the world, 
all-powertul throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and he has called 
here to aid him, as was his right, the 
greatest powers of the bar, the most as- 
tute, the most craftv—in the best sense of 
the word—the most skilful of our profes- 
sion, and,’’ with a graceful wave of the 
hand toward Mr. Conkling, ‘‘the very 
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Demosthenes of our time. And yet I do 
not feel entirely alone or entirely un- 
armed. I have the evidence in this case 
with me, and if I can put that little 
weapon in my sling and aim straight at 
his forehead, the recent Goliath of the 
continent is bound to bite the dust.’’ 

The marvelous rapidity with which he 
takes advantage of every point and sees 
the elements in every situation that are 
favorable to him was exhibited to advan- 
tage on this trial again and again. Mr. 
Huntington while on the stand proved, 
from the layman point of view, a poor 
Witness for Mr. Choate. He forgot everv- 
thing, and Mr. Choate’s most ingenious 
cross-questioning could elicit from him 
little, if any, specific information as to 
the operations of the famous Contract and 
Finance Company. His counsel smiled 
blandly, and the plaintiff himself looked 
gloomy, But observe with what telling 
effect Mr. Choate used this temporary tri- 
umph of his opponent. 
‘““My learned friends othe 


upon the 
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‘“have 
pressed a little regret anda kind of re- 


side,’’ said he, in closing, ex- 
buke for ine because I described their 
client as the Jay Gould of the Pacific 
coast. Now, gentlemen, a great historical 
person like Mr. Gould we speak of with- 
out personality, and I challenge your at- 
tention to the appearance of this defend- 
ant on the stand, to say whether he has 
not filled the bill. Remember that dread- 
ful Black Friday, when the wizard of the 
New York Stock Market pulled the wires 
behind the scenes that brought destruc- 
tion upon so many honest men, and after- 
ward when called into court of justice to 
describe the proceedings of that day, he 
knew absolutely nothing about it, al- 
though it wasall his own work. And 
positively as to certain checks he had 
drawn, he could not say whether it was 
for five or ten million dollars. When Mr. 
Huntington took the stand and swore 
that as to the dividends he had received 
from the Contract and Finance Company 
between October, 1867, and May, 1870, 
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he would not tell whether they were one 
million or two millions, three millions, 
four millions, or five millions—did he not 
fill the bill ?’’ 

In this same trial came another fine ex- 
ample of his method of procedure at the 
bar. Mr. Conkling had insisted that his 
client was not responsible for what his as- 
sociates had done on the Pacific cvast. 
To this Mr. Choate responded, ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen, it reminds me of an a//dz that 
was introduced in another famous case. 
You remember when Mr. Tony Weller 
was called in consultation about the de- 
fense of Mr. Pickwick, in whose arms the 
fair widow who sued him had been found 
dissolved in tears, and he said, ‘Sammy, 
my advice to you is to prove an alibi.’ 
Some defendants, when brought to trial, 
believe in character, and some in an az; 
but I advise you to stick to an a/zbz and 
let the character go. This double of Mr. 
Huntington, under whose cover he exists, 
and is in two places at the same time—on 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coast—my 
distinguished friend said was a romance. 
I thought, gentlemen, of that other 
romance, the story of ‘My Double and 
How He Undid Me,’ and it seems that the 
defendant was then to undo him in this 
case—this Mark Hopkins, by whom he 
was represented absolutely, completely, 
and without any limitation whatever, so 
you might say that when Mr. Hunting- 
ton took snuff on the Atlantic coast Mr. 
Hopkins sneezed on the Pacific.’’ 

A little farther on he paid a glowing 
tribute to Mr. Conkling—one, it is said, 
that the ex-Senator held in grateful re- 
membrance. ‘‘ However we may differ,’’ 
said Mr. Choate, ‘‘one from another, or 
all of us from him, we owe the Senator 
one debt of gratitude for standing stead- 
fast and incorruptible in the halls of cor- 
ruption. Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego wore immortal glory for passing one 
day in the fiery furnace, but he has been 
twenty years there and has come out 
without even the smell of smoke upon his 
garments.’’ 

All his great legal battles have been 
lightened by such passages of oratory, 
such examples of nimble reasoning and 
flashes of witty compliment and condem- 
nation. Without hesitation he gathers 
the last word of the last thought of an ar- 
gument against him and using it asa 
handle to tail his response, flails with 
that splendid sarcasm of his the purpose 
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that prompted it. Shakespeare, Aesop, Le 
Fontaine and the Bible furnish him, in 
abundance, those splendid similes and al- 
lusions with which he graces his ar. 
guinent. Did his greatest opponent, Conk- 
ling, quote as he once did a published de. 
scription of him which provoked a laugh, 
the applause had not died before he was 
saying, ‘‘My learned friend has been a 
little personal. He has seen fit to quote 
for your entertainment and that of the 
learned court and this audience, a de- 
scription of my face and features that he 
gathered from a newspaper. I do not like 
to rest under this imputation, and I will re- 
turn it. But, gentlemen, not from a news- 
paper—oh, no! I will paint his picture as 
it has been painted by an immortal pen. 
I will give you a description of him as the 
divine Shakespeare painted it, for he must 
have had my learned friend in his eye, 
when he said; 


‘*See what a grace is seated on his brow; 
Hyperion’s curl, the brow of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command— 
A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.’’ 


In the general laugh that greeted this 
retort Mr. Conkling joined heartily. 

In the Wall street office of Evarts, 
Choate & Beaman one sees the quiet, 
calculating, reasoning Choate. Here the 
great tide of legal affairs runs deeply. 
His room is but simple one, out of doz- 
ens where all sorts of clerks and _ scriven- 
ers make haste and hubbub the long day 
through. The distinguished barrister has 
an humble desk and closets himself with 
his many clients one after another im that 
leaning, whispering attitude which law- 
yers adopt. He suffers no change of de- 
meanor, however, and meets al]l who 
come with a calm, attentive bearing as 
though all things were of equal import- 
ance. 

The firm is generally looked upon as 
the leading one inthe country, and its 
business is enormous. Mr. Choate enjoys 
a lucrative practice, though all his fees are 
looked upon as modest. He works long 
and faithfully, rising at 6.30 a. m. every 
day and leaving his home at eight every 
morning so as to reach his office by nine. 
At noon he is seldom long in dining, and 
after an afternoon’s close application 
leaves his desk toward five o’clock and 
makes his way home. Heis not espe- 
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“It is in his home that we see the more sympathetic side of the great lawyer.” 


cially partial to street cars and ‘‘I,’’ trains, 
but rides in them often, his several car- 
riages waiting unused. 

It isin his home to which he so regu- 
rejoices to retire that we see the 
sympathetic side of the great law- 
He has it comfortably filled with 

se things which interest him. A fine 

ry, rare bric-a-brac, a few paintings, 
statuary, with rugs and harmonious 

I lend quiet and ease to the 
Moreover the place is lightened by 


ies, 


that sense of affection which prevails be- 
tween two persons, where the glamor of 
a happy marriage has remained unfaded. 
He has the greatest comfort in the pres- 
ence of his able and brilliant wife, and 
sets store by his glowing hearth-fire and 
its companionship. 

I remember calling upon him once on 
some journalistic mission and finding him 
poking at a ruddy grate fire to make it 
burn the brighter. His arm-chair was be- 
tween the lamp and the flames and a book 
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of poems lay open at his elbow. Quite a 
distinguished-looking figure he made, 


gazing at me, poker in hand, as I collected 
my thoughts and addressed him on what- 
ever subject it was. The room seemed full 
of an atmosphere exhaled by him, and as 
the light fell upon him, his fluency, wit, 
and humor, his sound knowlege, strength 
and perfect self-control, were all sug- 
gested by his face and its expression, and 
by the firmness of his squarely-set head 
and massive shoulders. 

I remember asking him, under these 
characteristic surroundings, whether he 
found that long years of distinction and 
comfort had brought that feeling of per- 
fect content and happiness which his 
youthful mind had anticipated. 

‘*No, not exactly,’’ he auswered; ‘‘our 
dreams are never fulfilled. ‘There is hap- 
piness in constant labor, or, at least, the 
substitute of happiness, for I find that 
any one who has once acquired the habit 
of laboring constantly will not be at peace 
unless he is working, ’ 

‘*Are not,’’ I said, ‘‘few hours of toil, 
a luxuriously furnished home, hosts of 
friends, the applause of the people, sump- 
tuous repasts, and content in idleness, 
knowing that enough has been done, the 
conditions of happiness ?’’ 

‘We never know that enough has been 
done,’’ he said, meditatively. ‘‘ All that 
you speak of sounds pleasant, but the 
truth is that minds whose great exertions 
have made such things possible for them- 
selves are the very last to crave or rejoice 
in their possession. You have described 
what appeals to the idler, the energyless 
dreamer, the fashionable dawdler, and the 
listless voluptuary. Enjoyment of such 
things would sap the strength and deaden 
the ambition of a Lincoln. The man who 
has attained to the position where such 
things are possible is one whose life has 
been a constant refutation of their need. 
He is one who has abstained, who has 
conserved his mental and physical strength 
by living a simple and frugal life. He has 
not taken more than he needed, and never, 
if possible, less. His enjoyment has been 
in working, and I guarantee that you 
will always find successful men plain- 
mannered persons of simple tastes, to 
~Whom sumptuous repasts area bore and 
luxury a thing apart. They may live sur- 
rounded by these things, but personally 
take little interest in them, counting 


them mere trappings which neither add 
to nor detract from greatuess.’’ 

It is in the Social field, however, that 
New York has seen and heard most of 
him, and it must be admitted that for the 
mere quality of perfect humor, without 
moral import of any defined nature, one 
must hear him after dinner. ‘The New 
England Society dinners are his favorites 
—those gatherings, as he calls them, of 
an ‘‘unhappy company of Pilgrims who 
meet annually at Delmonico’s to drown 
the sorrows and sufferings of their ances- 
tors in the flowing bowl, and to contem- 
plate their own virtues in the mirror of 
history.’’ 

It is at these meetings that he shines 
and the witty incidents occur. Here he 
encounters those old rounders of society, 
Senator Depew and General Porter, and 
it is with these gentlemen that he has had 
his liveliest social tilts. It was at one of 
these dinners that he greeted thom by 
saying to the assembled company, ‘‘I am 
sure you would not allow me to quit this 
pleasing programme if I did not felicitate 
you upon the presence of two other gen- 
tlemen without whom no banquet is ever 
complete. I mean, of course, Mr. Depew 
and General Porter. ‘Their splendid efforts 
on a thousand fields like this have fairly 
won their golden spurs. I forget whether 
it was Pythagoras or Emerson who finally 
decided that the soul of mankind is lo- 
cated in the stomach, but these two gen- 
tlemen, certainly by their achievements 
on such arenas as this, have demonstrated 
at least thisrule of anatomy, that the 
pyloric orifice is the shortest cut to the 
human brain. Their well-worn title of 
first of after-dinner orators is the true 
survival of the fittest, for I assure you 
that their triumphant struggles in all 
these many years at scenes like this would 
long ago have laid all the rest of us un- 
der the table, if not under the sod. And 
so I think in your names I may bid them 
welcome, thrice welcome—duo fulmina 
belli.” 

It is always thus with these speeches— 
always witty. ‘‘Now,’’ said he once, 
glancing up admiringly at the gallery in 
Delmonico’s dining-room, which had just 
then been filled with ladies, ‘‘now I un- 
derstand what the = scriptural phrase 
means, ‘Thou madest man, a little lower 
than the angels.’ ’’ 

His response to a toast tothe fair sex 
is also well known: ‘‘And then women, 
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the better half of the Yankee world, at 
whose tender summons even the stern 
Pilgrims were ever ready to spring to 
arms, and without whose aid they never 
could have achieved their historic title of 
the Pilgrim fathers. The Pilgrim mothers 
were more devoted martyrs than the Pil- 
grim fathers, because they had not only 
to bear the same hardships that the Pil- 
grim fathers suffered, but they had to 
bear with the Pilgrim fathers besides.’’ 

In acknowledging Mr. Choate’s legal 
ascendency I have consciously refrained 
from the use of the superlative. This has 
been done because the conviction forces 
itself upon the mind that his ascendency 
is to be explained not wholly by superla- 
tive merits, but partially by the chance of 
location. Choate in Chicago or St. Louis 
or New Orleans—how famous would he 
have been? Is not New York half the bat- 
tle—talent the other half? This city 
whose word of approval lends prestige to 
so many forms of effort throughout the 
land—how much has it given to this one 
of its many favorites? 

As for the merit of his labor, when all 
is said and done, it can only be concluded 
that he has done for himself nobly, not 
for others. No great reform in the legal 
world is linked with his name. No truly 
great battle of the people has drawn forth 
the full resources of his splendid brain or 
the flashes of his oratory. He has worked 
for and gained a great and lucrative prac- 
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tice. He has laid up money, houses end 
lands, and has accepted the witty and 
fashionable characters of society as his 
friends. He has made himself to shine in 
their eyes. 

Too great praise cannot be lavished 
upon an instinct that turns energetically 
to the task of acquiring culture. We can 
all admire his perfect familiarity with the 
poetry of Shakespeare. That nimbleness 
of mind, schooled in art and made per- 
fect in the selection and application of 
the great thoughts from the master-minds 
of our language is a pleasing thing to 
contemplate. But knowledge is not all, 
wit is not all, analytical power is not all. 
Choate, the splendid talents of Choate— 
arrayed in all their subtlety in defense of 
some execrable Tammany scapegoat, 
some organized industry seeking to avoid 
the fulfillment of its just obligations, 
some corporation caught in act of the 
false dealing with the State—is not 
wholly adimirable. 

But let us not be too severe in dealing 
with human nature—so poor at its best. 
For his undoubted leadership of the New 
York bar, for the number cf causes of the 
first consequence with which he has been 
connected, for his fluency, his wit and 
humor, his sound knowledge and _ perfect 
self-possession—for all those qualities 
which make him personally liked and so- 
cially admired, let us hold him in esteem, 
a rare American. 








DOUBT if a more 
terrible thing 
ever happened 
to any man than 
that which hap- 
pened to me in 
the autumn of 
1883. Themem- 

ory of it all is with me now as though 
it were but yesterday. And sometimes 
I wake shrieking in my dreams, and 
lie awake all night, oppressed with a 
great agony of fear. 

I—Richard Wheeler—was a clerk in 
Burton's Bank at Exeter. For some days 
I had been queer and out of sorts. More 
than once I had been conscious of what 
seemed to me a sudden numbness of the 
limbs. For instance, on two separate oc- 
casions I had been incapable of rising 
from my office stool. My wife and fellow 
clerks noticed that I did not seem to be 
in my usual health, and my wife in par- 
ticular had been urgent in entreating me 
to take my annual holiday without de- 
lay. But I had some complicated accounts 
to balance which I was unwilling to leave 
undone. And that more especially since 
they had given me an infinitude of trou- 
ble; the sought-for balance being exactly 
the thing I could not get. 

It was the evening of September 14th. 
It was a Friday. I had decided at the last 
moment to remain at the bank after the 
rest had gone, for I had arranged that if 
I only could get the accounts all right I 
would start for Penzance on the following 
morning with my wife. God alone knows 
how I yearned for a sight of the sea! 
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It had beena hot day, that Friday—a 
terribly hot day—and all day long I had 
been conscious not only of a curious un- 
willingness, but of an absolute incapacity 
to move. In some extraordinary way my 
limbs seemed in a measure to have passed 
from my control. I suppose it was past six 
o’clock. I was all alone in the bank; the 
rest of the establishment had left a good 
hour ago. I was leaning forward on my 
desk, racking my brains to think where 
the error could be, when I became con- 
scious of a singular sensation which was 
stealing over me. It was just as though 
some malevolent spirit had woven a spell 
and deprived me of the power of motion. 
I was rooted to my seat, as helpless as 
though I had been struck by the hand of 
death. 

The strangest part of it was that, while 
in that sudden, awful visitation I had lost 
the use of my limbs, I had preserved my 
faculties intact. I could see—straight in 
front, that is—for not only could I not 
turn my head a hair’s breadth to either 
side, not only could I not even close my 
eyes, but I could not even change the di- 
rection of my glance. I could look only 
straight in front of me with what I felt 
instinctively must be a fixed, horrible, 
glassy stare. But what there was in front 
of me, that I could plainly see. And I 
could hear. Indeed, my hearing seemed 
to be unnaturally keen. For instance, 
Burton’s Bank is in the Cathedral Yard. 
Not only could I hear every footstep 
which passed even on the other side of 
the Cathedral—no slight distance for the 
sound of a foot to travel—but I could 
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hear the traffic that went up and down Fore 
Street Hill, and over the bridge, right 
away to St. Thomas’ on the other side. 
And worse—for God knows, that in the 
horror of all that followed it wasof a 
surety the worst of all!—I could think. 
My brain, like my hearing, seemed to 
have become phenomenally clear. In- 
stantaneously I knew what had come 
upon me. It was catalepsy. 

I felt no pain—physical pain, at least. 
In that sense I was like a man whose 
physical side is 
dead, but whose 
mind still lives. 

And as I sat there 
hour after hour, 
dead, my agony 
of mind rose to 
such a climax 
that I cannot but 
think that it 
transcended what- 
ever agony of 
body the most 
morbid imagina- 
tion has at any 
time described. 

It became dark 

dark that 


—so 


my eyes became 


useless for any 
purposes of sight, 
and yet they 
would not shut. 
It became silent, 
too—t he intense 
silence of the 
night. But all at 
once when the 
night was stillest, 
a sound struck on 
my ears—a pecu- 
liar sound, as of 
someone who 
walked with muf- 
fled steps. And 
then—could it be? Yes! A window was 
being opened close at hand. 

I cannot doubt but that the only thing 
which had kept me from promptly falling 
on to the floor when the fit had first taken 
me, was the fact that I was leaning so for- 
ward that the greater part of my weight 
was on the desk. So, leaning forward on 
the desk, I stayed. Just in front of me 
was a glass partition, on the other side of 
which was the inner office, in which the 
safe was kept. It was the window of this 


“He took a quantity of notes.” 
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inner office which was being opened now. 
By what I cannot but suppose was a 
Providential accident, since I could not 
alter the direction of my glance, the safe 
was right in my line of sight. And so, 
although I could not immediately see 
who it was that entered, directly the mys- 
terious intruder came between myself and 
the safe I could see him plainly. 

At first all was dark. Then a light was 
struck, and someone, bearing a shaded 
lantern in his hand, appeared in my line 
of sight. 

It was Philip 
Morris, our head 
cashier, and prac- 
tically the mana- 
ger of the bank! 

I shall never 
forget my unut- 
terable amazement 
when I perceived 
that it was he. 
What could bring 
him here at such 
an hour, in sucha 
way? He wore a 
light dust coat, 
which was un- 
buttoned down 
the front, so that 
I could see his 
dress-clothes _ be- 
neath, and the 
diamonds gleam- 
ing in his shirt. 
He carried a small 
leather bag in his 
hand. Hetooka 
bunch of keys 
from his pocket. 
With these he un- 
locked the safe. 
From it he took 
a quantity of notes 
—I could hear 
them rustle—-and 
several bags of gold, which jingled as he 
dropped them in his bag. Then he turned 
right round so that Isaw him full in 
the face. 

He came a few steps forward, the lan- 
tern in his hand, and suddenly stopped 
short. His eyes were fixed on the glass 
partition. On his face there was an ex- 
pression of the most ghastly fear. His 
lips seemed parched. He gasped for 
breath. For a moment I thought he 
would be seized with a convulsion; but 
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he had sufficient control over himself to 
ward off that. He spoke at last, and his 
voice was like the voice of a strangled 
nian. 

‘*‘Wheeler! Wheeler! Isit you? For 
God’s sake, don’t look like that! Your 
eyes are horribte!’’ 

He covered his own eyes with his 
hand. I could see him shudder. Then he 
looked again; his mood was changed. 
With quick, firm steps he advanced to 
the partition door, and entered the office 
in which I was. 

‘*T suppose you think you have caught 
me?’’ he cried. ‘‘I congratulate you upon 
your cleverness. But perhaps, my friend, 
you have caught more than you think.’’ 

Suddenly he seemed struck by my im- 
mobility. He came a step nearer. 

‘‘Why do you sit there like a wooden 
block, you hypocritical old fool? Do you 
hear? Can’t you speak? You think you 
have trapped me very neatly, el ?’’ 

He paused, he came a step nearer. 

‘*Can’t you speak, you fool? Wheeler! 
Wheeler!’ 

He laid his hand upon my shoulder. 
He shone the lantern in my face. Sud- 
denly he gave the most dreadful shriek. 

‘*My God!’’ he cried. ‘‘He’s dead!’’ 

In his sudden fear the lantern fell from 
his hand withacrash. He gave mea 
push which sent me flying headforemost 
to the floor. And where I fell, there. like 
a dead man, I lay. 


II. 


I lay on my own bed in my own room. 
Oh, what had I ever done to deserve the 
agony which I endured then? ‘There was 
my wife on her knees beside the bed, 
there was a candle which flickered on the 
chest of drawers, although daylight al- 
ready streamed into the room, and there 
was I, wrapped in the garments which 
enfold the dead. How my wife wept! 
How she mourned in the sudden anguish 
of her woe! Now she called on God for 
mercy and for strength, and now she got 
upon the bed and pillowed her head upon 
my breast, or bedewed my face with her 
kisses and her tears. 

‘‘Richard!’’ she cried. ‘‘Richard! 
After all these years! My own! My 
dear!’’ 

And then slre wept as though her heart 
would break. 

A little later five men came into the 
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room. ‘There was Dr. Leverson, my old 
medical attendant; Wilfrid Burton, the 
banker, whom, man and boy, I had served 
for thirty years; Mr. Fellowes, the law- 
yer to the bank; Philip Morris, that ac- 
cursed thief, and Captain Philipson, the 
chief of the county police. 

It was Mr. Burton who spoke first. His 
voice was dry and cold—very different to 
the kindly, pleasant voice I knew so well. 

‘*Before we go any further, I suppose, 
Dr. Leverson, there is no doubt that this 
wretched man is dead? That you certify? 
No autopsy necessary, or anything of the 
sort ?”’ 

Dr. Leverson smiled a superior smile. 

‘*Richard Wheeler is certainly dead. I 
have the certificate of death in my pocket. 
The funeral is already arranged. He died 
from valvular disease of the heart; a dis- 
ease of whose presence I have long been 
aware.’’ My brain reeled as I listened to 
the glib announcement. ‘‘Doubtless his 
death was accelerated at the last by a sud- 
den shock.’’ 

‘*God,’’ said Mr. Burton, with a sol- 
emnity the unconscious irony of which 
was hideous, ‘‘saw fit to strike down the 
criminal at the moment of his crime.’’ 

I wondered what Philip Morris looked 
like as he heard the words. This time he 
was out of my line of sight. 

“And now,’’ continued Mr _ Burton, 
‘to proceed tothe business which has 
brought us here. I need not point out to 
you, Dr. Leverson, that all that passes 
here is in the strictest confidence.’’ I pre- 
sume that the doctor bowed his head. ‘‘’The 
bank has been the victim of’’—-the speak- 
er’s voice trembled, and I felt that my 
wife covered her face with her hands— 
‘‘of the most terrible dishonesty. To what 
extent the affair has gone I have not yet 
had time to ascertain, but I fear that we 
have been robbed to the extent of at least 
a hundred thousand pounds.’’ 

A hundred thousand pounds! My God! 
No wonder I could not get the accounts 
to balance! That villain had robbed us of 
a hundred thousand pounds at least, and 
I lay speechless there. 

‘Mr. Morris will repeat the statement 
which he has already made tome. You, 
Mr. Fellowes, will kindly take it down, 
and we will have it attested inthe pres- 
ence of Captain Philipson. Mrs. Wheeler, 
you need not stop; it will only be painful 
to vour feelings. Indeed, I think you had 
better go away.”’ 
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‘*Sir,’’ said my dear wife—oh, how her 
voice rang through my brain—‘‘ whatever 
Mr. Morris may have to say, I never 
shall believe that my dear husband was a 
thief. I have known him to be atrue 
husband and a God-fearing man for nearly 
thirty vears.”’ 

‘‘Ah, Mrs. Wheeler, how 
may deceive. I had tothe full as much 
confidence in him as you. Before you 
think that I misjudge him, hear what Mr. 
Morris has to say.’’ 

Philip Morris began histale. It flashed 
upon me in an instant that he had availed 
himself of my supposed decease to fasten 
his guilt upon my head. But I had never 
imagined that anyone, in his circum- 
stances, could have carried the matter 
through with so easy an air. There was 
even an affectation of pathos in his tones 


he filled in the details of his horrid lie. 


appearances 


e 
“Thad been spending the evening at 


Mr. Fisher’s,’ 
the minor 


Mr. Fisher was one of 
canons, a bachelor, who was 
reputed to have a taste for whist and for 
hours which were perhaps a little uncan- 
onical. ‘‘I was returning home, when, on 
passing the bank, I noticed that there 
seemed to be a light in the office in which 
the safe is kept. The window, as you 
know, is but a few feet from the grou:d. 


toward the bank.” 


I have often pointed out how easy it 
would be for a thief to get in that way.’’ 

“IT know you have! I know you 
have!’’ said Mr. Burton. 

The hypocrite went on. 

‘“To my surprise, I found it was un- 
latched. I opened it. Whoever was with- 
in was too much absorbed in his occupa- 
tion to notice what I did. I looked 
through the open window and saw that 
someone was in the inner office, but who 
it was I could net at first perceive. I 
climbed through the window and went in. 
Directly I entered, the man looked up; 
it was Richard Wheeler. When he saw me 
he gave the most awful scream I think I 
ever heard, and fell down—dead. So soon 
as I had recovered from my bewilderment, 
I went to the window and called for help. 
A constable who heard me came to my 
assistance. ‘Together we examined the 
room. ‘That isall Ihave tosay. I only 
wish that I had not said so much.”’ 

‘*But there is more that must be said,’ 
Mr. Burton took up the strain. ‘‘In the 
grate were found the half-consumed frag- 
ments of the accounts, which, if they had 
been suffered to continue in existence, 
would inevitably have betrayed the dead 
man’scrime. ‘Ihe safe was found wide 
onen—it is still a mystery how he con- 


’ 
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trived to open it—ransacked of all the 
chief valuables it contained. On his desk 
was found a bag containing five hundred 
pounds in gold, and in his pockets notes 
for a thousand pounds. But notes and 
gold to the value of ten thousand pounds, 
and securities to a very large amount, are 
gone. We have still to find out where. I 
am sorry to tell you, Mrs. Wheeler, that 
to search this house is one of the purposes 
which have brought us here.’’ 

‘“*Sir,’’? said my dear wife, ‘‘you need 
make no apology. You are welcome to 
search the house from attic to basement. 
You will find nothing that was not righte- 
ously my dear husband’s own.”’ 


itt. 





For five days I lay there—dead. Words 
cannot describe the agony I endured. 

On the second day they came and meas- 
ured me for my coffin. On the fourth day 
they brought it home, and I was placed 

vithin. There were two of them that 





“Ran as I never ran before.” 
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brought it, and as they placed me in that 
narrow box they cracked their little jest. 

‘‘A tight fit, isn’t it?’’ said one. 

‘*Ah,’’ replied his fellow, ‘‘they’d have 
given him as tight a fit if he had lived; 
four good strong walls for life.’’ 

‘*Who'd ever have thought old Dick 
Wheeler would have done a bit upon the 
cross ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ again replied his fellow—how 
I loathed that man!—‘‘I would, for one, 
I never knewa psalm singer yet that 
wasn’t a robber and a thief.’’ 

When that choice pair had gone, my 
wife came in and looked at me as I lay 
on my last bed. She had a wreath in her 
hand, which she placed upon my _ breast, 
and a white rose, which betokened inno- 
cence, which she placed within the 
wreath. Shestooped and kissed me on 
the brow, and as she did so she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

‘Oh, God!’’ she cried, ‘‘show that my 
dear husband was not a thief!’’ 

The next day, the fifth, they came and 
screwed medown. Imagine that! I learned 
from what they said that they feared that 
if, in that hot weather, I was left for a 
longer time exposed, decomposition would 
set in. When they had already placed the 
lid upon my coffin, my wife came running 
in. I learned that they had come in her 
absence to shut me forever from her sight. 
They imagined that if she were there she 


might object to what they did. Her ap- 
pearance disconcerted them. She made 


them immediately remove the lid, and 
bade them withdraw from the room, so 
that she might have final solitary com- 
munion with her dead. 

She knelt down by the side of my coffin 
and prayed. She expressed the most pro- 
found belief in the innocence of the man 
who had been her husband for nearly 
thirty years, and she bescught the Most 
High that He would expound that inno- 
cence, and make it clear toman. ‘Then 
she stood up and kissed me a last good- 
by! 

She left me, to the full as broken-hearted 
as she herself, and the undertaker’s men 
returned and screwed me down. They put 
the lid upon my coffin, and shut from me 
the blessed light; for no one had closed 
my eyes. They tried to, but the lids would 
not come down. I could hear the traffick- 
ers in death laughing and jesting as they 
drove the screws well home. 

How long I remained in that box, 
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“Thou thief!” 


screwed down, I never knew. It seemed 
tomea hundred years. A dreadful thought 
came to me, not once but again and again, 
with recurring force. Suppose that I in- 
deed was dead ? Who knows the mysteries 
of death? Is it not conceivable that when 
the body dies, the mind, which has such a 
mysterious affinity with the soul, may 
live. If I were dead, and my shame should 
live! Wasit possible that through the long 
cycle of the years, the zons, which were 
still to come, my mind should be alive, 
and I be dead ? 

Racked with such intensity that, even 
in my state of death, I feared I should 


gomad. And then? What then? Mad 
through the cons in the womb of time! 
Even dead, I thought my brain would 
burst. I tried toscream. I struggled as 
with the issues of life and death for the 
power to give expression to the great 
agony of my fear and pain. 

And then? What happened then? To 
this hour I cannot precisely say. I know 
that while, mentally, I struggled with in- 
conceivable eagerness to cry out, I sud- 
‘I know no other word to 
use. I knew I was alive. Alive and pris- 
oned in that box! Ido believe that for 
the first few moments of my resurrection 


denly awoke. 
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—what was it else?—I actually was inad. 
I had a madman’s strength, at any rate. 
I struggled like a madman, too—strug- 
gled to be free—and with such strength 
that I burst the box, forced the coffin’s 
sides, and was a prisoner no more. 

I stood upon my feet. AsI did so I dis- 
covered that my display of strength must 
have been a sort of frenzy, for indeed I 
was so weak that at first I could not 
stand. I sank back upon the bed. But 
only fora moment. There was that with- 
in me which gave me strength. I was 
filled with an overmastering desire to pro- 
claim my innocence, and bring home to 
the criminal his crime. Wholly regard- 
less of the clothes I wore, forgetful cf 
them even, I went down the stairs into 
the street, and ran to Mr. Burton’s as cer- 
tainly I never ran before. 

I must havecut a pretty figureas I ran, 
but Mr. Burton’s great house was within 
acouple of hundred yards of my more 
modest residence, the hour was late, and 
I never met a creature on the way. I was 
well acquainted both with the banker’s 
habits and his house. I knew that often, 
when the rest of his household was fast 
asleep, Mr. Burton would sit for hours 
writing in the study which opened on to 
the lawn at the back. To this room I 
hastened. It wasasI supposed. There 
was a bright light within. I turned the 
handle of the French window; it yielded 
tomy touch. Without pausing for an in- 
stant to reflect on what the consequences 
of my act might be, I burst into the room. 

AsI entered, Mr. Burton was sitting 
writing at atable. He looked up. When 
le saw me herose from his seat. He 
clutched the edge of the table. He gazed 
at me, speechless, unable to believe that 
what he saw was real. 

‘*Wheeler!’’ he gasped, at last; ‘‘ Rich- 
ard Wheeler!”’ 

“Ves, sir, ’tis I! Not dead, but living! 
This is no ghost you gaze upon, but a 
creature of flesh and blood, to whom God 
has given strength to declare his inno- 
cence and expose another’s crime.’’ 

I poured out my tale. He was too be- 
wildered at first to grasp the meaning of 
my words. It was all so unexpected and 
so strange that he was unable to realize 
that he was not the victim of some dread- 
fuldream. But it became plain to him at 
last. It was painful to see his agitation as 
he began to grasp the purport of my rev- 
elation. 
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‘You had a cataleptic fit ?’’ 

‘‘TIf it was not catalepsy, I know not 
what it was. I am no doctor, sir.’’ 

‘*And you were within an ace of being 
buried alive! The thought is terrible.” 

“Tt was terrible to me.’’ 

‘“‘And you saw—you actually 
Philip Morris rob the safe?’’ 

‘‘T was a silent witness of his crime. It 
was only when he supposed that I was 
dead that it occurred to him to place the 
guilt upon my shoulders.’’ 

‘*What a villain the man must be! It 
seems incredible! But the whole story 
seems incredible for the matter of that, 
and the most incredible part of it is your 
presence here. But even supposing what 
you say is true—and God forbid, after 
what you have told me, that I should deny 
it—how are you going to prove his vil- 
lainy ?’’ 

‘““Mr. Burton, I am but newly come 
from the chambers of death.’’ 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t talk like 
that! You make my blood run cold.’’ 

‘But the fact is so; and things are re- 
vealed to me which to you are hidden.’’ 
I rose, still in my grave clothes, trem- 
bling likea leaf. ‘‘At this instant the 
thief is at his work again, and tampers 
with the safe. Mr. Burton, I entreat you 
to come with me to the bank; his vil- 
lainy shall be proved to-night.’’ 

**Come with you—to the bank—at this 
hour of the night!’’ 

But I had ny way. The banker lent 
me some of his own clothes, and a cloak 
was thrown over my shoulders. The 
coachman was roused; a carriage was or- 
dered out. Within a very few minutes we 
were seated in it, and’ were being driven 
swiftly toward the bank, through the si- 
lent streets, to catch the criminal in the 
very moment of his crime. 

The carriage was drawn up some little 
distance from the bank. We got out. Mr. 
Burton had the key of the private door. 
We approached swiftly, yet silently as 
well. Our chief object was not to give the 
slightest alarm. 

On the very 
paused. 

‘Iam afraid that this is a wild-goose 
chase that you have brought me _ on. 
Some folks would even call it by a 
stronger name.’’ 

‘*Can you not hear him? Hark! He 
rustles a bundle of notes! ‘They are those 


saw— 
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notes which were missing, and which you 
searched my house to find.’’ 

‘‘Hear him, Wheeler? Are you mad? 
When he is in the private office—if he is 
anywhere at all—and we are out in the 
street.’”’ 

‘‘T can hear him, if you can’t. Give 
me the key or open the door. Every mo- 
ment which we waste increases his chances 
of escape.’’ 

Hesitatingly—I believe he doubted my 
sanity even then—Mr. Burton put the 
key into the lock. Noiselessly it turned. 
Without a sound the door swung open on 
its well-oiled hinges. We stood inside. It 
was pitch-dark. 

‘*Hadn’t we better have a light! I can- 
not seemy hand before my face. We 
shall be falling over something if we 
don’t take care.’’ 

‘*T need no light. Remember 
have grown accustomed to the 
You, sir, have only to keep close to me. 

I led the way. He followed close upon 
my heels. Suddenly I paused—— 

‘*See! there is a light!’’ 

Sure enough there was, in the inner 
room—in that inner room in which the 
safe was kept. I caught Mr. Burton by 
the arm. ‘‘Sir, come a little farther, and 
you shall see it all. You shall see the 
criminal detected in his crime.’’ 

I did not tremble then; I had become 
quite cool and calm. 





my eyes 
dark. 


” 
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IT knew my hour was at hand. With 
unfaltering fingers I unloosed the cloak 
from about my shoulders and stood re- 
vealed in my cerements as though I had 
new risen from the grave. 

Then I stole by the outer door into the 
office in which I had been overtaken by 
that strange mockery of death. Through 
the glass partition, sure enough, I saw at 
a glance that Philip Morris, lantern in 
hand, was at his old work, busied with 
the contents of the safe. I leaned right 
forward on the desk, and tapped with my 
fingers against the glass. He caught the 
sound at once, but fora moment did not 
perceive whence it rose. He approached 
the partition; I saw him trembling as 
he came. I saw his face was ghastly 
white. 

When he was quite close, in my grave 
clothes I rose straight up, and, looking 
him straight in the face—his pallid, 
panic-stricken face—I raised my arm 
above my head, and in a loud voice cried 
out: 

‘Thou thief !’’ 

A wild shriek rang through the night; 
and sometimes in my ears I seem to hear 
it still! 

When Mr. Burton and I ran in, we 
found him stricken by a sudden agony of 
remorse and fear, a bundle of bank notes 
in the frenzied gripof his right hand, 
lying in a fit upon the floor. 
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HE heavy-laden coach slowly de- 

scended steep Countisbury. Across 

the valley, on an eminence over the 
sea, nestled Lynton, and beautiful Lyn- 
mouth lay at its feet, in the valley itself. 
‘The ex-ambassador and I had strolled up- 
wards for the sake of the view, and had 
passed the coach running from Minehead, 
bearing Lowell Block, his wife, a pleas- 
ant-looking lady of undoubted ‘Teutonic 
extraction, and his charming American 
daughter. 

‘‘It is rather a coincidence,’’ panted 
his Excellency, as he turned to admire 
the view extending to the Welsh coast, 
‘*that I should run across the very man I 
visited Estremadura with. By Jove! in 
those days you would not have found 


Block and myself stopping for breath on 
a hill of this height.’’ 

I asked him if he had resided in Portu- 
gal in an official capacity. 

‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘I was under-secre- 
tary of the embassy in Madrid at the 


time. Block had the post of Secretary of 
Legation to the United States. We got 
leave of absence after the Farache affair 
was settled.’’ 

‘‘Let me see, that was about——”’ 

‘“The burglary at the embassy. But I 
doubt if you ever heard the true facts of 
the case.’’ 

I never heard a word about it. 

‘‘Thesé things get so exaggerated,’’ I 
said. 

‘‘But all the same it was a very nasty 
affair.’’ 

‘*Horrible,’’ I urged. 

The ambassador relapsed into silence. 

When I had lost all hope of hearing 
more the ambassador remarked, as _ he sat 
down on the grassy bank, ‘‘Farache was 
a bad lot—a very bad lot.”’ 

Then I kept still and listened. 


‘*At the time Lord Lottington held the 
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post of her Majesty’s representative at 
Madrid there was no happier family 
than his. Lottington wasa bachelor at 
that time, and the hospitalities of the em- 
bassy in the Calle Leganitos were dis- 
pensed by Lady Aurelia Gaysworthy, his 
elder sister, to whom all the attachés not 
only of our own but most of the foreign 
embassies were devoted. Indeed, Tady 
Aurelia was a regular recipient of stories 
of their troubles and her advice was often 
asked. She was not only the sister of a 
diplomatist, but a sister-diplomatist. 

‘*Under ordinary circumstances, there- 
fore, Osborne Grey, one of our juniors, 
would, when he had got intoa scrape, 
have applied to Lady Aurelia for advice; 
but his latest scrape was of such a charac- 
ter that he could not take her into his 
confidence. 

‘*He was, asa matter of fact, in for a 
duel, and he came to inform me that he 
had chosen me for one of his seconds, and 
that a certain Carlos Farache would call 
upon me to arrange the details of the en- 
counter. 

‘‘Early on the morning of the day fol- 
lowing, Grey, myself, Drew, Grey’s other 
‘friend,’ and a medical gentleman hailing 
from the Arco de Sta. Maria, drove down 
the Prado and the Castellana to the race- 
course. There we found Farache and his 
principal, an officer of the Spanish army, 
and another second. ‘The men soon faced 
each other, rapier in hand. I was sur- 
prised to find Grey so proficient a swords- 
man. At the end of the first encounter 
he had not turned a hair. 

‘‘The dramatic moment happened just 
before the beginning of the second round. 
To the consternation of every one present, 
‘arache sprang upon his principal from 
behind. Sapzifellos was helpless, and ina 
moment the second had him by the throat 
with one hand, and, with the other, held 
the prostrate man bythe wrist. At first we 
thought that Farache had suddenly gone 
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mad. We ran to rescue the captain before 

‘arache, who was screaming out the 
vilest epithets, suffocated him. I had, in 
fact, grasped the arm that pinned the 
man to the ground when Farache ex- 
claimed: ‘Look out that he doesn’t sting 
you—the viper. Force his hand open.’ 

‘*There was no necessity to do that, for 

‘arache gripped the captain’s wrist so 
firmly that the hand relaxed of its own 
accord. ‘To the horror of every one pres- 
ent, asmall sponge fell to the ground. 
Farache explained that, as he stood be- 
hind Sapzifellos, he had seen the captain 
toying with his weapon for some time be- 
tween the encounters; on one occasion, 
when testing the blade, by holding the 
point in his left hand, he had observed a 
drop of some liquid fall on the patent 
leather shoe of the duellist. Then he re- 
membered that Sapzifellos had declared 
he would be richly revenged, that the 
Englishman should die like a dog. 

‘*The surgeon announced that, in his 
opinion, the sponge was saturated with 
that noxious poison known as curare or 
woorali, the basis of which is the juice 
of strychnos toxifera. It isin this poison 
the South Americans steep their arrow 
heads, wounds from which, though of 
themselves trivial in character, produce 
fatal results in a surprisingly short time. 
Sapzifellos had often boasted to Farache 
of his exploits in South America. 

‘*‘We were really very sorry for the 
second; he seemed utterly overcome, and 
although we exonerated him, he persisted 
in saying his honor was sullied through 
the action of his principal, who decamped 
while we were considering what should 
be done. We afterwards learned that the 
man had been drummed out of his regi- 
ment for falsifying certain accounts for 
his own pecuniary aggrandizement. 

‘‘Farache, pulling himself togetner, 
bowed courteously to us all, and signified 
that the only salve for his wounded honor 
was his own blood. He besought us to 
leave him so that he might regain his 
honor. 

‘“Then Grey spoke up: 

‘* ‘We have exonerated you of all 
blame. We have declared your honor to 
be unsullied by this affair.’ 

‘*Farache was inconsolable. 

‘* “Tf you persist in disregarding what 
we say, Senor Farache,’ Grey continued, 
‘I shall consider it a deliberate insult’— 
Farache looked startled—‘as tantamount‘ 
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to calling us ‘‘liars,’’ and my seconds shall 
Wait upon you.’ 

‘The effect was electrical. Farache 
leaped to his feet, flung his arms around 
Grey’s neck, and wept tears of joy. 

‘*That was how Farache came to be 
added .to our acquaintance. For our 
Spanish friend held aloof from every one 
and joined us at every opportunity. 

‘“‘One morning I received Farache’s 
card. It was his first visit to the embassy ; 
moreover, it was a somewhat unconven- 
tional hour for a visit. However, I told 
the servant to show him into my office, a 
pleasant apartment with a glass door 
leading into a conservatory, and with a 
window looking out on the street. When 
I looked up, I was struck with the pallor 
of his face. 

‘*Farache was in trouble, and he wanted 
advice. The previous night he had not 
slept a wink. He had been urged by 
his friend Grey to join in a little game of 
ecards, and, alas! he had been unfortunate 
enough—— 

‘‘Going to borrow a ‘small temporary 
loan,’ was my mental coinment. 

‘* *____to win two thousand and five 
hundred pesetas from my con/rére.’ 

‘*T really couldn’t help laughing. 

‘The thought that he had bereft Mr. 
Grey, his best friend, of so large a sum 
in such a manner filled him with remorse, 
and he wanted meto tell him how he 
could return it. 

‘* Now to his familiars, Grey was known 
as ‘Goldie,’ on account of his wealth, and 
the loss of a hundred pounds would be to 
him of considerable less importance than 
half that number of shillings would be to 
me. SoI laughingly suggested that Far- 
ache put the matter completely out of his 
mind, go home, havea good sleep and, 
above all, not dream of returning the 
money. Farache appeared to be satisfied, 
and after asking if I thought Grey would 
accept his diamond ring —it consisted of 
a large diamond surrounded by smaller 
cones, and was Farache’s proudest posses- 
sion—he departed with the significant re- 
mark that he would give Grey his re- 
venge. 

‘*On coming home late frem the opera 
one evening I met Grey in the Prado. 
He looked rather gloomy. I inquired if 
Lady Emily had frowned upon him that 
evening; Grey was supposed to be madly 
in love with Lady Emily. 

*** Hope not. Frowning produces wrin- 
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kles. Haven’t seen Lady Emily this even- 
ing,’ he replied. ‘No,’ he continued, 
isn't that I mind losing. It was only a 
monukey——’ 

‘I groaned as I thought of the things 

( ould get with five hundred pounds. 
‘——but there’s no sport in losing to 
aiman who plays as if he was doing his 
best to lose.’ 

‘I need not dhhave asked who ‘he’ was. 

‘The next day I met Farache, looking 
as if he were in training for the position 
of a mute. Heshrugged his shoulders 
and said inthe most lugubrious tones, 
‘Thirteen thousand pesetas I won from 
Mr. Grey last night. I say, ‘‘ My friend, 
pay me when you like’’—and he sends me 
the money this morning. I almost threw 
it into the fire. But that would not do 
him good, eh? I have an idea—a splen- 
did idea. I leave George Osborne Godol- 
phin Grey all my worldly goods and my 
diamond ring in my will. I go to make 
my will; I’m on my way. 

‘I hastened to pursue him. 

‘I soon found that I should overtake 
him before he got among the labyrinth of 
when 
Calle 
de Toledo. I did not hesitate to follow 
him up the staircase which the sound of 
his foosteps told me he was climbing. 
Before I reached the summit where Far- 
ache, lost in thought, stood waiting fora 
door to be opened, my footsteps were ar- 
rested by the sight of the opening portal 
from which protruded the well-remem- 
bered features of ‘Captain’ Sapzifellos. 
I was dumfoundec, and immediately con- 
cluded that the affair of the race-course 
had been arranged with the idea of gain- 
ing our confidence and sympathy. 

‘Then I retired the way I had come, 
for I no longer feared that Senor Farache 
would willingly deprive himself of one 
second of his natural tenure on this earth. 
But I thought I might as well accompany 
Grey tothe club where he enjoyed his 
nightly flutter, and there we found Far- 
ache, looking as if he had at least one foot 
in the grave. 

‘Asa card-player I am _ not to be re- 
garded seriously. Indeed, 1 always attrib- 
ute my inability to bring about a better 
understanding between Great Britain and 
Russia to my inadvertently calling upon 
Count Mouravieff to play trumps when 
my hand precluded any possibility of sup 
port. Mouravieff lost the rubber and 
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Great Britain lost the treaty. Some peo- 
ple cannot bear to lose. I can—at cards. 

‘‘T will not attempt to describe the 
game upon which Grey and Farache 
speedily were engaged, as even then I did 
not know it properly ; but I remember 
that the stakes were high, and that sev- 
eral men were watching, and that Far- 
ache, though he played recklessly and 
often lost, had wonderful luck when there 
was a big coup to be made. 

“*T looked round the crowd of specta- 
tors for a confederate; but the men stand- 
ing behind Farache were above suspicion, 
and Grey with his back tothe wall had 
no one in his close proximity. I brought 
achair and sat at our Spanish friend’s 
left hand; but a careful scrutiny of my 
surroundings revealed nothing suspicious. 
I looked for the inevitable looking-glass; 
it was there right enough: a circular mir- 
ror suspended high above Grey’s head 
and reflecting a blaze of light from the 
sconces on the wall. Idropped my hand- 
kerchief to the floor and bent down to the 
level of the table in order to pick it up. 

‘*T did not wish to create any unneces- 
sary fuss, but as Grey stood to lose 
twenty-five thousand pesetas, before the 
cards were dealt I took a postage stamp, 
wet it, and pressed it firmly on Farache’s 
left hand little finger. It covered the fa- 
mous diamond ring, the centre stone of 
which was nothing less than a tiny mir- 
ror reflecting anything upon which it was 
directed. When I saw it turned upon the 
oval mirror hanging over Grey’s head, 
which at that angle reflected the cards he 
held in his hand, I thought it time to in- 
tervenie. 

‘Unfortunately the card-sharper lost 
his head. There was an ugly scene before 
he was ignominiously hurled out of the 
club. 

‘*T have already mentioned that Lady 
Emily East was staying at the embassy at 
this time. The presence of Lady Emily 
meant the presence of the almost as beau- 
tiful ‘Rajah’ diamond, which she wore on 
state occasions. It was the diamond that 
doubtless made my modest office so at- 
tractive in the eyes of certain gentlemen 
who visited it some months later. The 
great safe, large enough for a man to 
stand upright was built in the wall of 
this room, and, besides the archives of 
the embassy, during its owner's visit to 
Madrid, the ‘Rajah’ reposed securely 
Within its tenacious walls. 
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“‘Tt was, as I said, some months after 
the row at the club that I was one night 
busily engaged upon an important piece 
of work when I was rudely interrupted 
by the arrival of two uninvited guests. 
As luck would have it, the ambasador 
and Lady Aurelia were at a state ball; 
the secretary of the embassy, George Lut- 
hard—you know him—Lord Cobbingham 
now—was away on leave, and though 
both Grey and Drew offered to stay with 
me, I knew very well they both wanted 
to dance attendance on and waltz with 
Lady Emily. 

‘*T was working by the light of a green 
shaded lamp which threw its light on the 
papers before me and kept the rest of the 
room in darkness, and I fell an easy prey 
to the gentlemen who unceremoniously 
entered through the door at my back. 

‘“The sensation of having your head 
jerked suddenly back by a handkerchief 
drawn tightly across your mouth while a 
rope is fastened round your arms and 
body to your chair is not altogether pleas- 
ant. In a couple of minutes I was as 
neatly trussed up as any fowl leaving the 
hands of a Brillat-Savarin or a Soyar. 

‘“The precious pair, I saw by the light 
of my lamp, which they speedily turned 
out, consisted of our friend Farache and a 
stranger. Farache was ina splendid hu- 
mor, and evidently extracted much pleas- 
ure from the simple exercise of snapping 
his fingers in my face. The object of their 
unceremonious call on me was not, as I 
suspected, the robbery of the diamonds, 
but to steal certain documents which they 
doubtless wished to sell to some other 
government. My feelings as I saw them 
flitting about the room examining packets 
by the light of lanterns, and reading 
headings to see that they got the right 
ones, can perhaps be imagined. After a 
few minutes I lost sight of the stranger, 
who had entered the safe, the open door 
of which almost touched my right shoul- 
der; at the same time Farache shut off the 
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light of his lamp and hid behind a cur- 
tain. 

‘‘Some one was coming. 

‘‘Now the room was perfectly dark, 
and the individual, whoever it was, very 
likely Simpkins or George, two of his 
Excellency’s English servants, would un- 
doubtedly be taken at a disadvantage as 
I had been. Witha great effort, I threw 
myself backward against the safe door, 
which, impelled by my weight, gradually 
closed. The door was so heavy, however, 
that even with all my weight, the process 
of shutting was most gradual. Instead 
of a loud clang and a crash when my 
chair came into contact with the door, 
there was the mildest of clicks as the 
spring yielded to the pressure and locked 
the door and the man inside the safe. 
The next sound I heard—and it is diffi- 
cult to hear when you have some thick 
material tied partly over your ears—a 
muffled ejaculation, and I felt rather than 
saw that the new-comer had closed with 
Farache. 

‘‘That struggle seemed to last for ages, 
but it can only have lasted a minute or 
two in reality. Then the door was flung 
open and with a great rush our friend 
Block entered, revolver in hand, closely 
followed by Simpkins, armed with a poker 
and George with a lamp. Simpkins, after 
one glance at the combatants, joined in 
the scrimmage, and George, relieved of 
the lamp, proceeded to pull the men apart. 

‘*You can imagine how I inwardly 
chuckled when I saw whom they were. 
When they recognized each other they 
stared as if in a dream, for one, as we 
know, was Farache, and the other his boon 
companion, Sapzifellos. 

‘It appears they were on separate ex- 
peditions. Farache and his companion, 
who was known to no one, for, of course, 
governments never recognize their spies, 
were after information likely to be of use 
toa foreign government, and Sapzifellos 
had the possession of the ‘ Rajah’ in view.”’ 














Corner of the Golden Pagoda. At right the Pavilion of the Big Bell. 


TRE 8G BELL OF 
By EDWARD W. 


OU must leap in fancy, leagues and 
Y leagues over strange lands and stran- 
ger seas, into the proper territory of 
that marvel-maker Kipling, whose tales 


and verse you love sowell. You must set 
your steps straight on the road from Man- 
dalay and keep a staunch stride until you 
find yourself in the heart of Rangoon. 
Here halt, and gaze in reverential awe 
upon the Golden Pagoda. ‘The Buddhist 
shrine means little to your first glance, as 
St. Peter’s at Rome would mean little to 
a servant of Buddha. ‘Try to feel that in 
the Golden Pagoda you are considering 
the St. Peter’s of the faithful worshipper 
of Buddha. 

Not many paces to one side a_ pavilion 
of rich and curious architecture lifts itself 
slowly toward the sky. In the sun the 
gold crest of the pavilion shines dazzlingly 
and with its brilliant flare gives a wel- 
come to the far-off ships bearing down the 
river Irrawaddy. On the ship’s deck are 
strangers bound to visit this rare domain. 
Inside this gorgeous pavilion is hung 
the big bell of Burmah, the biggest bell, 
doubtless, in all the broad world. From 


BURMAH 
MAY 


top to bottom and all around the exterior 
surface the bell is graven with signs and 
letters of the people. Inside the dome ten 
of the tallest and stoutest giants of a foot- 
ball eleven may stand comfortably and 
with full breathing space. The tallest of 
these, and he of most extensive reach, 
may stretch forth his right arm till his 
muscles twinge and the blood in his 
finger-tips prick his skin, and he will 
barely touch the sharp rim of the big bell. 
There is no clapper to the bell. From the 
outside swings a tremendous’ bronze 
beam, falling with rhythmic beat on 
the heart of the bell and sending forth 
shuddering a message of faith to just 
and unjust, to pious and impious. For 
many miles the melody vibrates on the 
clear air. No bell is so rare in sound, 
none sorich in memory; and each succes- 
sive tone stirs the store of recollection in 
the minds of the worshipful. 

The most tender remembrance awak- 
ened by the ringing of the big bell of 
3urmah is concerned with the very cast- 
ing of the venerated instrument. The 
bell was cast so many ages ago that the 
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people have almost lost count of the years. 
Thus they say simply, ‘‘thousands upon 
thousands of vears in the time of yester- 
day was madethe holy bell.’’ All the 
world for many leagues roundabout hast- 
ened to be near upon this momentous day 
of festival and of prayer. The rich and 
the poor, the merchant and the soldier, 
the mother, the wife, and even the chil- 
dren were present. The latter in years 
to come were to narrate to their grand- 
sons and daughters with righteous pride 
the ceremonies and wonderful perfor- 





the cauldron to be smelted. The hissing 
of the flames, the smoke, the heat of the 
molten metal, the singing of the brahmins 
which had now risen toa very hysteria, 
all united, set the people ina frenzy of 
religious enthusiasm. A veteran warrior, 
lusty in his day and therefore the more 
penitential now, wrenched his sword from 
the jewelled scabbard and flung the glit- 
tering sheath into the smoking cauldron. 
For a moment his neighbors gazed in 
amazement. ‘Then the merchants, who 
had come hither attired in richest raiment 
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mances which came to pass when the 
great bell was made. Years in advance 
the priests, the government and the peo- 
ple had laid ample preparations for this 
occasion. Money and metals had been col 
lected. Soon the vast cauldron was set in 
place, and the great flames, which darted 
up and around the sides of the vessel like 
writhing serpents, had been ignited from 
sacred fire. 

There was much prayer, much fasting, 
much meditation and exhortation. Then 
amid the chanting and cries tothe good 


god Buddha, the metals were flung into 


and most precious jewels, of a sudden 
were seized by the fervid example of the 
warrior. One after another they tore off 
bracelets, girdle and rings and hurled 
them in fiery devotion into the cauldron. 
Their wives, in raiment and jewels still 
more costly, made haste to imitate their 
pious mates. ‘The poor cast their humble 
mite of coin and tawdry ornament, those 
promised in marriage their mementoes of 
betrothal and heart-warmed trinkets of 
love. Quick upon these followed the chil 
dren, and surely Buddha must have val 
ued this oblation above all others. The 
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The Big Bell of Burmah. 


little ones whirled into exaltation they them unerringly towards the making of 
could neither understand nor control, the holy bell. 

Lt with what aim they could, their Now, if one were to endeavor to puta 
rized toys of metal, doll-goddesses, price upon the big bell of Burmah, which 
words, all that their clinging hearts is beyond all price, a shrewd judge, being 

ld so jealously. Such infant offer- informed of the quantity and kinds of 
is Went wide of the mark were gath- metal of which it is composed, might say 
crupulously by the bold and re- that it is worth $1oo,oco in the coin of 


uit warrior, whose stout arm sent our Jand. This means $300,000 in the 
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money value of the faithful Buddhists. 
Not all the wealth of the world, however, 
could persuade them to part with the ven- 
erated bell, insomuch as it is under the 
manifest tutelage of Buddha. The people 
tell a most remarkable instance of this 
providence, which in the histories of the 
British, who do not believe, is set down 
as a mere accident. 

When the terrible men of fight, who 
wear dazzling coats of scarlet, invaded 
and captured Burmah, in the unhappy 
year of 1824, they strove to take posses- 
sion of the bell, that they might steal it 
away to their far-distant home. ‘Toward 
this end they harnessed long lines of ele- 
phants and oxen, and, by some witchcraft 
of mechanics, the invaders laid the bell 
on a great wagon. They drove it down to 
the shores of the Irrawaddy. The bell was 
then laden aboard a vast ship, and the 


marauders had just hoisted sail to be off 
with their sacrilegious booty, when the 
invisible hand of Buddha intervened. Im- 
pelled by this secret force the big bell of 
Burmah glided off the deck and sank deep 
into the muddy bed of the river. The in- 
vaders were so awed by this mysterious 
manifestation of power that they made 
no further attempt to secure the bell. 
Long after the natives recovered it, only 
through the exertion of superhuman effort, 
and restored it to the sacred pavilion in 
triumphant homage. 

The number of pious pilgrims who an- 
nually journey to the Golden Pagoda, to 
make offerings of jewels, flowers and 
flags, is to be reckoned only by the num- 
ber of people who inhabit the whole wide 
land. First, the pilgrims prostrate them- 
selves before the big bell. After some 
time of meditation they feel themselves 


Base of the Sacred Pole of the Golden Pagoda. 
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“Scattered about the lower shrines are statues of the last Buddha.” 


worthy to enter the glorious Golden Pa- 
goda. ‘The pagoda stands on a mound 
surrounded by a moat and is reached by 
peculiar drawbridges. The base is 1,350 
feet square, and the umbrella shaped pin- 
nacle rises to the height of 375 feet. The 
material of which the pagoda is built cost 
$250,006. The labor cost nothing, as the 
services of the priests and devotees were 
given gratuitously. There are four great 
stairways leading to the platform, and 
there are four cardinal points at which 
are shrines and temples, as seen in the 
accompanying pictures. All about the 
platform are innumerable smaller shrines, 
miniature temples, bell-shaped and with 
spire surmounted with little umbrellas, 
like the main edifice. These little shrines 
are marvels of carved woodwork and red 
lacquer. They have tapering roofs one 
above the other, till they, too, end in a 
golden spire full of little bells with tongues 
that voice out delicious tinkling music 
when disturbed by the soft breezes. The 
tones are faint, but clear and distinct,— 
‘“‘the silver stir of strings in hollow 
shells.’’ 

The entrances to the pagoda are guarded 
by white stone images of dogs, elephants 
and griffins. Some of these are fully sixty 
feet in height, and horrible in their ugli- 


ness to the eye of a foreigner. The ap- 
proaches to the eutrances, through long, 
narrow passages, are also guarded by grif- 
fins of stone, wood and plaster. The high 
walls of these passages are hung with the 
designs of native artists, symbolizing the 
awful punishments to be administered in 
the hereafter to those who have not 
walked the righteous path of Buddhism. 
Scattered about the lesser shrines are col- 
losal statues of the fourth and, the last 
of the Buddhas, Gautama. These images 
are graven in stone, in brass, in ala- 
baster, and in wood. As they appear to 
the foreign eye, no attempt has been 
made to arrange them. ‘They seem to 
have been dumped down wherever there 
was room for them. A peculiarity of these 
giant statues is that each has enormous 
hands and long, stiff fingers. 

Now, the reason for the eminent ven- 
eration of the Golden Pagoda lies in the 
wonderful treasures of sanctity which are 
buried under the floor of its inmost shrine. 
These are the relics of the four Buddhas 
who have manifested themselves to man 
during the present Buddhaggabba. Here 
are gathered the Staff of Kokoothanda; 
the Water-dipper of Konaggama; the 
Bathing-robe of Kathaba, and eight hairs 
from the head of Gautama. 





ASILY within the recollection of the 
Young Person, that now obscured 
censor of the stage, are the days 
when the late Alexander Salvini toured 
the country in ‘‘ The Three Musketeers.”’ 
Everybody was ready to admit that Sal- 
vini made a_ hand- 
some and spirited 


of the play, and, after some marvelous 
juggling of pre-arranged dates, landed 
Mr. Sothern and company in ‘‘ The King’s 
Musketeer’’ at the Knickerbocker Theatre 
on the last but one day of February. The 


Liebler company, 





d’Artagnan; but 
the _ sophisticated 
public found the 
romantic play out 
of date and puerile. 
Since those days, 
however, ‘‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda’’ 
and ‘‘Under the 
Red Robe’ have 
scored monster suc- 
cesses; ‘‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac’’ has 
struck the sup- 
porters of the the- 
atre as a_ positive 
miracle; and most 
potent of all argu- 
ments for the direc- 
tion of the Ameri- 
can director, three 
rival versions of 
the ‘‘Three Mus- 
keteers’’ have been 
running simultane- 
ously in London. 
Whereupon two of 
our prominent man- 
agers have been 
stee ple-chasing 
since Christmastide, 
and before, to se- 
cure prior produc- 
tion, or, rather, re- 
production in New 
York of the eternal- 
ly delightful Dumas 
melodrama. Daniel 
Frohman, who has 
lead EK. H. Sothern 














through a long list Pach Bros. 


of triumphs,  pre- Cissie Loftus 


pared one version J May in‘ 


producers of ‘‘The 
Christian’’ and 
other noteworthy 
plays, are to reach 
New York a week 
from that time with 
James O’Neill in 
the role of d’ Artag- 
man. ‘These rival 
performances are 
to be played almost 
opposite each other, 
and it will be worth 
the attention to 
watch for the out- 
come. ‘The version 
in which Mr. Soth- 
eri stars was adapt- 
ed from the French 
by Henry Hamil- 
ton, an English 
playwright. Mr. 
O’Neill’s version 
was adapted by 
Sydney Grundy, 
whose work is so 
familiar to us that 
one need not con- 
sider his nation- 
ality. Mr. Hamil- 
ton takes large lib- 
erties with the ac- 
tion of the story: 
but this is done ir 
view of the exi- 
gencies of the stage. 
D' Artagnan is very 
much of a lover in 
the Hamilton ver- 
sion; and as Mr. 
Sothern has long 
been famous for 
his ability to por- 
tray the tender pas- 
sion, this new op- 
portunity is wel- 
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Mrs. Leslie Carter. 


come. The Sydney Grundy version, not 
yet presented, should show d@’ Artagnan 
more in the light of a romantic adventurer. 
If this be the keynote of the delineation, 
no one need fear disappointment at the 
hands of Mr. O’ Neill. After the glories of 
his AJonte Christo, what may we not ex- 
pect of him in the romantic? The most 
piquant question is: Will American audi- 
ences grow enthusiastic over this long 
discarded love of the theatre as do their 
cousins in London? If they do, the mel- 
ancholy may ponder on the lost opportu- 
nity of Alexander Salvini, and grieve. 

failed to make a lasting im- 
pression of pleasure on the minds of the 
first weeks’ audiences. They did not tell 
their friends about it, and so, despite the 
earnest endeavors of honest critics to 
prove how rare a play was ‘‘ Phroso,’’ 
people stopped going to see it, and 
‘*Phroso’’ no longer was. These audi- 
ences of the first few weeks form the 
surest gauge by which to judge the 
value of any production. They consist of 
the folks who must have the theatre as 
regularly as their meals. For these peo- 


‘Dp y* 
Phroso 


ple there are too few theatres in New 
York. As three, and sometimes four, of 
these theatres are occupied with long 
‘‘runs,’’ the first weeks’ audiences are re- 
duced to the necessity of seeing every- 
thing new in town. If they find the play 
charming, they simply cannot help talk- 
ing about it wherever they go. Thus they 
constitute themselves the play’s best ad- 
vertisers and the public’s most trust- 
worthy critics. This unclassified school 
of judges was sadly shocked by the melo- 
dramatic fustian of ‘‘Phroso.’’ ‘The 
author of the dainty ‘‘Adventure of Lady 
Ursula’’ will need to be wary in his next 
offering if he would not have himself 
placed in a niche next to Mr. Scott Mar- 
ble and Mr. Lincoln J. Carter. ‘‘ Lord and 
Lady Algy’’ followed ‘‘Phroso’’ as a 
blessed relief. The first weeks’ audiences 
flocked to see R. C. Carton’s light and 
laughable comedy of modern London so- 
ciety, and all the town which relies on 
their opinion, has since been crowding 
the theatre. Some critics have been un- 
kind enough to hint that Mr. Carton’s 
comedy is no better than an unscrupulous 
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imitation of 
‘The School 
for Scandal.’’ 
But the average 
theatregoer is 
so far from 
ranking Mr. 
Carton with the 
late Mr. Sheri- 
dan that, even if 
Mr. Carton had 
done nothing 
but rewrite 
‘*T he School 
for Scandal,’’ 
the average 
theatregoer 
would see no 
reason for com- 
paring the re- 
spective dra- 
matists. ‘‘ Lord 
and Lady Al- 
gy’’ is distinc- 
tive and smart. 
Then, it6 
strongest ap- 
peal for favor 
lies in the fact 
that it is acted 
by aremark- 
ably clever com- 
pany. ‘‘Lord 
and Lady AIl- 
gy’’ is by no 
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means a closet 
play. It will 
never be read 
in schools or 
colleges asa 
text-book, even 
if it should be 
dressed in vol- 
ume form, 
Charles Lamb 
wrote plays for 
antiquity; 
George Bernard 
Shaw writes 
some for poster- 
ity and many 
for himself; 
mn... Cartas 
writes plays for 
bread and _ but- 
ter, and he hits 
his mark most 
unerringly. 

All managers, 
players, critics, 
dramatists, 
audiences and 
scene-shifters 
who were so 
wantonly as- 
sailed in a re- 
cent lecture on 
the drama_ by 
I. Zangwill are 
hereby advised 
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Paula Edwardes. 


at Ruby.” 
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Marceau photo. 
H. S. Northrup. 
In “Under the Red Robe.” 


that a most liberal opportunity for re- 
venge is to be offered next season. Mr. 
Zangwill is to see produced in New York 
his own dramatization of his ‘‘ Children 
of the Ghetto.’’ It is impossible to pre- 
dict just how suc- 
cessful or unsuc- 
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As Gadd in “Trelawny of the Wells." 


reasonable to assume that the shade of 
him, compared with whom all others are 
as shadows, is the least offended. None 
knew better than Will Shakespeare the 
worth of real melodrama. No manager 
recognizes this 
more clearly than 








cessful a play will 
be constructed by 
the author of 
‘‘Without Preju- 
dice.’’ —This much 
is certain, how- 
ever, that there 
will be a witty au- 
thor’s speech on 
the first night if 
Mr. Zangwill is al- 
lowed even half a 
chance. 

“The Great 
Ruby’’ has come 
and conquered. 
Some of the classic 
shades of comedy- 
writers that haunt 
the hallowed pre- 
cincts of Daly’s 
Theatre may 





Augustin Daly. 
This thoroughness 
of taste accounts 
for the excellence 
of the Daly produc- 
tion of such com- 
edies as ‘‘As You 
Like It,’’ and led 
one to expect an 
equal skill in 
the presentation of 
‘“*The Great 
Ruby.’’ Here isa 
play that for 
wealth and liberal- 
ity of scenic effect 
stands as high as 
any of its kind. It 
occupied to the 
full the enormous 
stage of the Drury 
Lane Theatre, per- 














Writhe in disgust 
at the spectacle. 
Yet it is not un- 
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haps the largest 
stage in the world. 
The drama is 


ft Home." 
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Neill in “The Three 


brought to New York and staged sump- 
tuously on one of the oldest stages in the 
metropolis. Where one is accustomed to 
look upon a stage seemingly ful! with a 
piano and modern drawing-room set, one 
sees a realistic view of Bond street, Lon- 
don, ora beautiful bit of English country- 
side, summer hotel, tally-ho coach, golf 
links, ete. Then, greatest marvel of all, is 
the balloon scene. No matter how callous 
you may be tothe humdrum stage picture 
and thrilling climax attractions of any 
melodrama, even those of ‘‘’ The Great Ru- 
by,’’ you must sit upattentive in your seat 
when the balloon comes on to perform its 
‘bit’? in the piece. It is five times more 
exciting than a real balloon ascension be- 
eause there’sa terrible hand-to-hand fight 
in mid-air between the bad man and the 
gentleman. The concocters of melodrama 

those sages who study railroad bridges, 
grain-elevators and ferryboats, with the 
same dramatic instinct that Mr. Ibsen 
practices on maladies of the spine—must 
labor diligently to discover a ‘‘sensa- 
tion’’ worthy of rank beside the balloon 
episode in ‘‘The Great Ruby.”’ 

‘‘At the White Horse Tavern,’’ the 
comedy which scored so happily at Con- 
ried’s German theatre early in the season, 
has proved of similar value in English 
dress. There is nothing of astonishing 
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novelty in this slender comedy, but there 
is much pretty sentiment and some hearty 
laughter. A play marked by such quiet 
qualities is welcome as a variant in the 
present season, which has been so agree- 
ably variegated. ‘The ‘‘White Horse 
Tavern’’ and its companion piece in de- 
scription, ‘‘ Because She Loved Him So,”’ 
are deserved by audiences which have 
been lifted to rare heights of poetry by 
the verve, brilliance and melody of ‘‘Cy- 
rano de Bergerae,’’ which have beheld 
with Anglo-Saxon stoicism the startling 
revelations of ‘‘Zaza,’’ and which have 
had the courage to support more than one 
audacious farce froni that vague source, 
billed ‘‘the French.”’ 

The ‘‘ White Horse Tavern’’ affords no 
opportunity for individual hits; but it is 
quite infrequent to find such a host of dis- 
tinctive and charming comedians in one 
play. Joseph Holland, Harry Harwood, 
Leo Dietrichstein, Frederic Bond and 
Doré Davidson, such a cast, would make 
something out of the very weakest pro- 
duction, and the ‘‘White Horse Tavern’”’ 
is far from being such a production. On 
the other hand, in ‘‘ Because She Loved 
Him So,’’ J. E. Dodson, Kate Meek and 
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Ida Conquest have ample occasion to ex- 
hibit their finest effort. Ida Conquest as- 
suredly has never given greater pleasure 
to those who have followed her work 
through a series of widely different roles. 
In, this her latest performance, she shows 
delightful evidence of an abundant fund 
of humor, and everybody knows that the 
really funny woman is rather a stage 
rarity. An amusing bit of character act- 
ing in this same comedy is contributed 
by Leonora Braham, whom Charles Froh- 
man has brought over from London. Miss 
3raham played the Se#ora in the London 
production of ‘‘ Because She Loved Him 
30."" 

Mrs. Fiske has submitted herself to the 
approval of New York audiences as an 
interpreter of Sudermann’s ‘‘ Magda.’’ 
Mrs. Fiske is received, as is now to be 
expected, with the appreciation due to 
her exceptional gifts. But ‘‘ Magda’’ is 
no more agreeable to audiences than it 
was in the presentation of Duse or Mod- 
jeska. One adinires unfailingly the artist, 
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while it is a labor to stir admiration for 
the play. Mrs. Fiske has yet to acquaint 
us with ‘‘Little Italy,’’ a bit of 
drama about Italian life in the 
metropolis, which was written for 
her by a Western journalist. The 
great event, however, for which 
Mrs. Fiske has kept attention 
keen is her preduction of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair.’’ The greatest of English 
novels has been dramatized for 
her by Langdon Mitchell, the 
son of S. Weir Mitchell. The 
drama is entitled ‘‘ Becky Sharp,’’ 
whence one may infer that the 
adapter has selected only those 
incidents which bear intimately 
on the rise and fall of the immor- 
tal Rebecca. So many dramatiza- 
tions of ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ have 
failed, so many interpreters of 
‘*Becky Sharp’”’ have failed that 
it may not be amiss to hint at 
the vast and searching inquiry 
to which Mrs. Fiske is about to 
subject herself. As to the out- 
come, consider how many act- 
resses would have failed in ‘‘’Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles’’ if they had 
had the opportunity. 

What would the dramatists do 
if there were no novelists? This 
is a pertinent question when one 
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considers the suspicion with 
which all actors and managers 
have regarded novelists since the 
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As John Storm 


days of Fielding. Not to go back into 
history, but to remain in our day, 
what loyal service have not the novel- 
ists yielded to the stage. Hardy has 


been dramatized and now Meredith is 
to have a trial. There is yet one 
man, whose name alone on a bill- 


board would be worth more than that of 
any other author. This name is so well 
known to all classes and conditious that 
it is unnecessary to mention it. No au- 
thor had leaped so high in the lists 
of fame, before he had attained his 
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The Christian.” 


manhood. No author has kept up such a 
constant flow of striking productions. 
Yet there has never been made any but 
an ill-advised or incompetent attempt to 
put aught of his writings into dramatic 
form. The man’s work is full of action, 
his characters are vivid, his imagination 
most fertile. There is one ready answer 
tothe why of this inquiry. The man 


writes almost exclusively short stories. 
The two novels he has produced are over- 
shadowed by the greater grandeur of his 
sketches and his short stories. 

















SOME BOOKS WORTH READING: 

“Exotics and Retrospectives.”” By Lafcadio 
Hearn. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

“Along the Trail.’ By Richard Hovey. 
(Small, Maynard & Co. ) 

‘““More Cargoes.”” By W. W. Jacobs. (F. A. 
Stokes Co.) 

‘“Doomsday.”? By Crabtree 
(Copeland & Day.) 

“Scribes and Pharisees.’ By William Le 
Queux. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Hemenway. 


ONG years ago, a strangely-dressed, 
|. ungainly fellow entered the office of 

a St. Louis paper and asked fora 
chance as a reporter. Something in the 
queer make up of the stranger tempted the 
editor and an assignment for a murder 
was given the new man. A few hours 
later the editor entered the reporter’s 
room, and saw the stranger lying flat on 
his stomach, writing, his eyes within a 
few inches of the copy, his whole atten- 
tion concentrated on hisswork. The ed- 
itor was tempted to laugh. He picked 
up the first sheets of the copy, read a lit- 
tle of it, looked at the stranger with amaze- 
ment, and then turned and tiptoed from 
the room. And well he might have been 
amazed. ‘The new reporter was Lafcadio 
Hearn, and his story of that murder, it is 
safe to say, has never been beaten in 
newspaper records. One has only to re- 
member the wonderful picture painting, 
the brilliant color of his ‘‘ Youma,’’ to 
guess at the vividness of his story of the 
murder. From the days of the reporter 
and the days of ‘‘Youma’’ to his new 
book ‘‘ Exotics and Retrospectives,’’ Mr. 
Hearn has moved steadily away from ro- 
mance to the study of the deepest philos- 
ophy—the vital questions of thought and 
life. In ‘‘Exotics’’ Mr. Hearn treats of 
Japan and its religion; in ‘‘Retrospec- 
tives’’ he applies the learning of the 
Orient to the religions of the West. 
Mr. Hearn has assimilated the atmos- 
phere of Japan. No Anglo-Saxon has en- 
tered so vitally, so completely into the 
life and customs of that country; and no 
more faithful story of the very thoughts 


of the Japanese has ever been told by an 
English writer. All through the book 
there is still the brilliant and masterful 
handling of the English language, the 
wonderful color painting; but the ro- 
mance has gone and philosophy has come. 


A small volume of poems, classified as 
lyrics, and entitled ‘‘Along the Trail,’’ 
brings the art of Richard Hovey forward 
for consideration. His collection is scarcely 
so representative as Mr. Hovey’s former 
productions. Seven of this garland are 
translations from the Greek, the Latin, 
the French. Seven others are addresses to 
or at Dartmouth College, and the remain- 
der, forty-five, are random brevities of a 
more or less passionate nature. Quite the 
best thing in the book, in an inspirational 
way, is entitled ‘‘Faith and Fate,’’ and 
for lyrical charm, the ‘‘Chansons de 
Rosamonde.”’ 

Asa whole, the poems display all the 
strength of Mr. Hovey’s poetic inspira- 
tion and some of his failings. Often fine 
phrases challenge the ear and compel ap- 
plause: 

“The ghostly roll of immaterial drums 

Beating reveille in the camps of dream.”’ 

“The honor still with the returning May 

Puts on its springtime in our memories.” 

“No upward climbing cause 

Without the sword has ever yet been won.”’ 

Such beauties are frequent, while, on 
the other hand, there are many passages 
which lack clearness. Such are glowing 
word combinations, unintelligible and 
unnecessary, which suggest that the au- 
thor is wrestling with an idea not quite 
clear to himself. One need not be hyper- 
critical to question the line: 

‘A rapture like the rapture of the dead.” 

With the positive school of poets Rich- 
ard Hovey assumes a knowledge of the 
subtle tendencies of nature and speaks 
with much emphasis of God’s purposes. 
Like all dogmatists, he soon meets con- 
fusion, and a snarl in logic must be 
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couched in a wealth of glittering phrase. 
After all, great poetry is not made out of 
a recondite vocabulary, or out of aimless 
psychologic speculation. The sorrows and 
joys of the world, if only they be truly 
felt and gracefully sung, are what the 
world expects from the lyrist, to whom 
it will lend an ever attentive ear. One 
poem in this collection, ‘‘A Winter 
Thought of Dartmouth in Manhattan,’’ 
is remarkable above many of the others 
because it seeks to embody a poetic im- 
pression of that oft-tried subject, the is- 
land of Manhattan. This is the poet’s 
picture of Greater New York: 

“She that sits by the sea, new-crowned with 

a five-fold tiara; 
She of the great trim harbors, our lady of riv- 
ers and islands; 
Tower-topped Manhattan, 
With feet reeded round with the masts of the 
five great oceans, ; 
Flowering the fags of all nations, flaunting 
and furling— ’ 

City of ironways, city of ferries, 

Sea-queen and Earth-queen ! 

“Took, how the line of her roofs coming 
down from the north . 

Breaks into surf-leap of granite-jagged sier- 
ras— 

Upheaval volcanic, lined sharp on the violet 
sky 

Where the red moon, lopsided, past the full, 

Over the ridge swims in the tide of space, 

And the harbor waves laugh softly, silently. 

‘Look, how the overhead train at the morn- 
ingside curve : . 

Loops like a sea-born dragon its sinuous 
flight ; 

Loops in the night in and out, high up in the 
air, 

Like a serpent of stars with the coil and un- 
dulant reach of waves. 

‘From under the bridge at noon 

See from yonder shore how the great curves 
rise and converge, i 

Like the beams of the universe, like the ma- 
sonry of the sky, 

Like the arches set for the corners of the 
world, 7 

The foundation stone of the orbic spheres and 
spaces.”’ 


The world and its rough edges are so 
bitter that any one who contributes to 
making our life brighter and happier is 
always a welcome guest. In fiction, espe- 
cially, there is a warm greeting for any 
author who can furnish us with true hu- 
mor. From the London Post-office has 
come a candidate for this honor to whom 
we have already given our unquestioned 
allegiance. Mr. William Wymark Jacobs 
first appealed to the public with ‘‘ Many 
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Cargoes,’’ a series of humorous stories 
that told of the life of the sailor, par- 
ticularly his life in the harbor. ‘This 
book was followed by another humor- 
ous story, ‘‘The Skipper’s Wooing.’’ 
The reader of these books is prepared to 
learn that Mr. Jacobs comes of a seafaring 
family. He has never followed the sea 
with any continuity, but has always hung 
around the wharves and studied the sail- 
ors’ characteristics. His latest book, 
‘More Cargoes,’’ published in England 
under the name of ‘‘Sea Urchins,’’ con- 
tains a dozen short stories, which are 
equal to any of his work that have pre- 
ceded them. Mr. Jacobs presents the 
anomaly of an Englishman with humor 
of the purely American type. No writer 
from England has before attempted to 
trench on the field of humor held by Arte 
mus Ward, Mark Twain and Frank R. 
Stockton. Mr. Jacobs has succeeded ad- 
mirably, and he may be sure of a cordial 
welcome. 


If you were to hear the word Dooms- 
day used in general conversation, it would 
probably not affect you unpleasantly. If 
you read Crabtree Hemenway’s book, 
‘*Doomsday,’’ you will have the meaning 
of the word brought home sharply and 
weirdly to you. Mr. Hemenway has 
surely secured a most original thought, 
and a most original story. The adven- 
tures of a prophet of the end of the world 
at some lonely island, where only fisher- 
men live, is told in an uncanny way 
that makes the flesh creep. What can be 
more weird than this beginning of the 
book : 


‘All the singular people who creep through 
the ooze under sea, thought the waters were 
journeying toward the cities they had once in- 
habited. It would soon be ebbtide again, and 
they would be disappointed, but it was flood- 
tide now, and the singular people looked 
shoreward in weird hopefulness. Some, be- 
sause remembered in the cities, possibly, or 
having loved the living more than the others 
had, did gain a step ortwo. One had climbed 
out of a wreck’s port-hole, another up a com- 
panionway, and they now leaned against 
each other in the wreck’s shadow, as if 
strengthening themselves for the long climb 
up the hill of the coast. Other travelers, 
longer upon the way, and constant in many 
floodtides, were farther upon the journey ; but 
all of them were worn so thin where they had 
at last accomplished their desire, as some 
had in this floodtide, that men did not recog- 
nize them, though all could hear their sobs 
when they crept from the sea or trembled 
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over their white bones. But those still on the 
way were ignorant of the disappointmnt be- 
fore them, and all strained in the tide, accom- 
panied by a thousand other things as curious as 
themselves, all oblivious of any other way in 
the sea.”’ 

Mr. Hemenway is a master of the lan- 
guage and can paint a verbal picture with 
startling verisimilitude. The atmosphere 
of the “book corresponds perfectly with 
the uncanniness of the story. It seems 
hardly to tell of this world. It is almost 
too slight to warrant the writing of it .as 
a story; but the characters and the fresh- 
ness of the treatment amply repay one for 
the reading. 

One more quotation will show 
philosophic thought of the author: 


“Long ago, when men lived out of doors, 
they trembled before fate. The naked shep- 
herd or sailor recognized his helplessness. 
There was community between them and the 
brown earth and restless sea. None mistook 
himself for more than earthen flower, or 
thought himself more permanent than wave. 
Life and death were only April day and Oc- 
tober weather, and love unresisted burst of 
blossom. 

“Now we wrap our round bellies in warm 
flannels and jingle coin to drown the sweet 
voice of the god. Love, owl-wise in a corner, 
blinks out of doors, The shepherd and shep- 
herdess are gone. Pale maids sit up-stairs, 
while shysters quibble over dowries and set- 
tlements by spluttering candlelight below. 

“Men have shut themselves indoors, but 
there is as much outside as ever. We think 
the world has shrunken because our own in- 
ventions have grown great; but April and Oc- 
tober are still months of the year, and life and 
death begins and ends us, entirely as ever. 
The brown earth blossoms still, and men still 
love, therefore the often cat istrophe to our 
conventions. All we have done is to invite 
catastrophe; fate still has its way.”’ 


the 


Mr. William Le Queux will present to 
his American readers this year four new 
books, so we are told. The advance guard 
of the year appeared in the story, ‘‘Scribes 
and Pharisees.’’ Mr. Le Queux, like Du 
Maurier in England, like Mr. Chambers 
in America, studied art in Paris before 
he took to novel writing, and it is from 
his life there that he has drawn the color 
and the background and some of the 
characters that appear in his new book. 
Mr. Le Queux is unfortunate in follow- 
ing in part in the steps of Du Maurier, 
and although he has written a mystery 
story with a murder as the foundation, 
the reader cannot fail to notice and to re- 
gret the forced comparison in the descrip- 
tion of a life that Du Maurier has drawn 
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so vividly and so touchingly. But the 
scene changes from Paris. to London. 
There are introduced under fictitious 
names several contemporaneous writers. 
We find Mr. Hall Caine, for instance, en- 
titled ‘‘The Boomster.’’ But the local 
color of London grows weaker as we near 
the end of the books, and the melodrama 
gains in force, reaching a thrilling de- 
nouément at the end. 


At this time when the books of the 
winter of 1898-99 have been read, and 
every one is looking forward to what the 
spring lists of the publishers will bring 
forth, it might be well to stop for a mo- 
ment and sum up the results. Perhaps a 
list of the books which have been most 
talked about in New York City during 
the winter would be a valuable criterion. 
It is not that the books so talked of have 
as yet reached the highest possible sales 
throughout the whole country, but they 
indicate what the future sales may be. 
It also seems useless to attempt to arrange 
an arithmetical list, each book to be in 
its exact place; for probably very few 
authorities would agree on such an order. 
In this case, therefore, the books are 
taken in tens. Forty are selected from 
fiction, and twenty from the list of mis- 
cellaneous books. 

“The Day’s Work”’ Rudyard Kipling 
“The Adventures of Francojs”’ oe 
S. Weir Mitchell 
Gilbert Parker 
‘“‘Red Rock Thomas Nelson Page 
“The Castle Inn’ Stanley J. Weyman 
“Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow” 
Jerome K. Jerome 
‘“‘Penelope’s Progress’’...Kate Douglas Wiggin 
“Aylwin”’ Theodore Watts-Dunton 
“David Harum’ Edward Noyes Wescott 
‘“‘The Forest Lovers’’............ Maurice Hewlett 


“The Battle of the Strong”’ 


‘“Roden’s Corner”’ 

“Madame .utterfly”’ 
‘“Bob, Son of Battle’’ 
““The Open Question”’ 
“The Red Axe”’ S. R. Crockett 
“Tattle Tales of Cupid’’...Paul Leicester Ford 
“The Children of the Sea”’ Joseph Conrad 
“The Fatal Gift”’ ’. Frankfort Moore 
‘‘Ashes of Empire”’ Robert W. Chambers 
“Gloria Mundi” Harold Frederic 


Henry Seton Merriman 
John Luther Long 
Alfred Ollivant 
Elizabeth Robins 


€ SGT OE ovictsessccssessssccsssae Neil Munro 
“A Sister to Evangeline’”’ 

Charles G. D. Roberts 

Ian Maclaren 

W. W. Jacobs 

Edna Lyall 


“Afterwards” 
“More Cargoes’’.. 
‘‘Hope the Hermit”? 
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‘Old Chester Tales’’............ Margaret Deland 

Robert Barr 
“The Phantom Army’’.......... Max Pemberton 
‘“‘Studies in Light and Shadow”? Bret Harte 
‘“‘The Associate Hermits’’..Frank R. Stockton 


‘““A Slave to Duty”’ Octave Thanet 
‘“‘Her Memory” ..Maarten Maartens 
‘Scribes and Pharisees William Le Queux 
“(When Knighthood Was in Flower”’ 
Edwin Caskoden 
““The Great Salt Lake Trail’’ 
Col. Henry Inman 
“‘The House of Hidden Treasure”’ 
Maxwell Gray 
‘(Prisoners of Hope’”............0.. Mary Johnston 
‘““The Lost Word”’ Henry Van Dyke 
‘Dream Days”’ Kenneth Grahame 
‘‘Worldly Ways and Byways’’..Elliott Gregory 


‘“‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’....Edmond de Rostand 
‘“‘The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns”’ 
Richard Harding Davis 
“‘The Santiago Campaign’’.....Joseph Wheeler 
“‘Mr. Dooley: In Peace and in War”’ 
F. P. Dunne 
‘(With Kitchener to Khartum”’ 
G. W. Steevens 
‘“‘The Bismarck Biographies”’ - 
“The Workers”’ Walter A. Wyckoff 
‘“‘Ave Roma Immortalis’ 
F. Marion Crawford 
“The Wonderful Century’’..Alfred R. Wallace 
“Through Asia’’ Sven Hedin 


““The Story of the Revolution”’ 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
“The Philippine Islands and Their Peoples”’ 
Dean C. Worcester 
“The Life of Shakespeare”’ Sidney Lee 
“In the Forbidden Land”’ 
A. H. Savage Landor 
“The Life of Henry Drummond”’ 
George Adams Smith 
Charles W. Eliot 


tichard Hovey 


‘*Essays 

‘“‘Launcelot and Guenevere”’ 
“Along the Trail” 

“China in Transformation’’..A. R. Colquhann 
‘“Women and Economics”’ C. P. Stetson 
“Stonewall Jackson’’..Col. G. F. R. Henderson 
‘‘Exotics and Retrospectives’’.Lafecadio Hearn 


It is also interesting to note the names 
of authors who have achieved fame here 
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in America this winter; men whose names 
were known before to a small number of 
readers, but whose reputations have now 
become more widespread. Mr. F. Peter 
Dunne, with the Dooley book, seems 
fairly the first of these remarkably sudden 
reputations. Edmond de Rostand, with 
the help of the stage, might perhaps have 
been placed first, but for the fact that lit- 
erature alone has not accomplished the 
universality he has achieved. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, with ‘‘ Aylwin,’’ might be 
accounted third on this list, while Maur- 
ice Hewlett, with ‘‘The Forest Lovers,’’ 
would follow closely. George W. Steev- 
ens, with his latest book, ‘‘ With Kitche- 
ner to Khartum; Edward Noyes Wescott, 
with ‘‘David Harum;’’ Alfred Ollivant, 
with ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle,’’ and Eliza- 
beth Robins, with ‘‘ The Open Question,’’ 
should all be placed in this list. Joseph 
Conrad’s ‘‘Children of the Sea,’’ and Sid- 
ney Lee’s ‘‘Life of Shakespeare,’’ the 
two books which, with Maurice Hew- 
lett’s ‘‘Forest Lovers,’’ already men- 
tioned, gained the prize from ‘‘’The Acad- 
emy,’’ might end this enumeration. 

Then there are the authors whose work 
was already known, but who have added 
to their reputation by the books they 
have brought out this winter. 

In this list, Mr. Robert W. Chambers, 
with his ‘‘Ashes of Empire,’’ and Mr. F. 
Frankfort Moore with ‘‘The Fatal Gift,’’ 
come naturally to mind. Neil Munro, 
with ‘‘John Splendid,’’ Charles G. D. 
Roberts, with ‘‘A Sister to Evangeline,’’ 
and John Luther Long, with ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly,’’ have all gained in reputation. 
W. W. Jacobs’ ‘‘ More Cargoes,’’ too, has 
certainly made him better known. 

Among the poets Richard Hovey’s 
‘*Launcelot and Guenevere,’’ and ‘‘ Along 
the Trail,’’ have brought him promi- 
nently before the reading public. Lastly, 
Mrs. Stetson’s ‘‘ Women and Economics’’ 
has been very widely read, and has exer- 
cised a far-reaching influence. 


’ 





